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ECONOMIC REFORM SHORT OF SOCIALISM. 


Every careful reader of socialist literature must be im- 
pressed with the extremely @ priori character of most socialist 
theorizing. One of the over-bold assumptions of the social- 
ist school is that socialism is the only possible result of dem- 
ocratic evolution. Very few sensible people, of whatever 
tendency, accredit the late Sir Henry Maine’s prophecy, that 
society is to return to aristocracy or to monarchy. The civil 
polity of the future will doubtless be more and more com- 
pletely a government by the many. One can also easily be- 
lieve, with Adolph Wagner, that, as civilization advances, the 
state is sure to widen rather than narrow its function. But it 
is very rash to proclaim socialism as absolutely the only way 
whereby society can advance out of its /atssez-faire ills. 

Another pet affirmation of socialists, which always strikes 
the present writer as excessively dogmatic, is that society may 
look for entire surcease of its woe, for a virtual paradise of 
economic equity and bliss, as sure to come by and by. To 
believe this is to go beyond the secular evidence—evidence 
properly so called—and to exercise faith. All history is 
against such an expectation; nor have any measures been 
propounded by any sect of social reformers, even the socialists 
themselves, whose execution, supposing this possible, would 
yield aught beyond relative felicity. A larger hope than this 
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may be very pleasant, but it is the mark of zealots rather than 
of cool, scientific thinkers. 

“ Man’s unhappiness, as I construe,” is one of Carlyle’s say- 
ings, “comes of his greatness; it is because there is an Infinite 
in him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury under 
the Finite. Will the whole finance ministers and upholsterers 
and confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock 
company, to make one shoeblack happy? They cannot accom- 
plish it, above an hour or two; for the shoeblack also has a 
soul quite other than his stomach, and would require, if you 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, simply 
this allotment, no more and no less: God's infinite universe 
altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely and fill every 
wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, a throat like 
that of Ophiuchus: speak not of them; to the infinite shoe- 
black they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled 
than he grumbles that it might have been of better vintage. 
Try him with half of a universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to 
quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half, and declares 
himself the most maltreated of men. Always there is a black 
spot in our sunshine: it is even as I said, the shadow of our- 
selves,” * 

And is it not quite sure that such relative felicity as we 
may expect will not proceed from any one measure of policy ? 
Many friends of man are in despair at this moment because, 
in analyzing one social remedy after another, they find no suf- 
ficing virtue in any by itself. But suppose we discover here 
a little and there a little, if we but search far, we shall have 
brought to view, not a millennium, probably, but sources 
of social amelioration plenty enough at least to lift us from 
pessimism. There are processes at work now, in con- 
junction with the system of free industry, and many of 
them growing out of this, which, taken together, are rich 
with hope. 

Many of the social remedies that are so freely prescribed 
of course need to be examined with care. A most popular 
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cry, so soon as an evil comes to be felt as such, is legislation. 
But there are unnumbered evils, some of them very pressing, 
which cannot be cured by legislation. Not a few would be 
rendered much worse by any effort to treat them in this way. 
Already painful disrespect for law has been engendered by its 
use for purposes to which it is little adapted. Excellent in its 
place, and not to be avoided out of any doctrinaire scruples, 
legislation is not a panacea. 

The restriction of immigration, much good as it might do for 
the time being, cannot be of permanent avail. All apart from 
those who come to us from abroad, our population swells with 
incredible speed. A better homogeneity in it would no 
doubt be of some advantage, as rendering education and the 
dissemination of right ideas easier. Yet, unless the strife of 
classes and the deep-lying causes therefor can be radically 
mollified, though not a foreigner be permitted to land, we 
shall find our trouble perpetually with us. The restrictive 
policy would have as little effect in England, where it is 
preached to-day almost as loudly as here. For England, 
state colonization would certainly for a long time be of great 
service. The Earl of Meath recommends it strongly, and it 
is the main thought of Mr. Rees’s inspiring book, “ From 
Poverty to Plenty,” recently published. 

We see, also, no promise in Tolstoi’s proposal. Tolstoi, as 
is well known, disgusted with a half-dozen plans of social 
reform which he had devised and vainly sought to launch, 
determined entirely to reverse his old mode of life, and to 
place himself absolutely upon a level with the poorest. Social 
betterment, he thinks, will come only when people submit to 
the first law of nature, as he calls it,—every one working with 
his hands and living by the sweat of his own brow. 

So far as this is a hearty protest against the wrongs which 
the poor endure, and against the vicious social customs and 
fashions which help to render their suffering necessary, it is 
well; but it would not be well in general, and it would be a 
painful misfortune for the poor in particular, were men of 
Tolstoi’s ability to betake themselves to lives of unskilled 
labor. Others can do that better than they, and they can do 
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much else, quite as indispensable to the welfare of all, better 
than the poor. 

With the Tolstoi plan may be mentioned “slumming,” 
which is so fashionable at present. For well-bred and well- 
to-do young men who are to be clergymen, teachers, lawyers, 
merchants, or whatever else, to familiarize themselves with 
the slums of London, Paris, New York, and other great cities, 
and with the people who reside there, learning how they live, 
their discontent, the causes for it, how they view the great 
world, and the many other lessons which such a residence is 
calculated to teach, cannot but work considerable advantage. 
Were this custom to become truly general, the time would 
certainly arrive when active philanthropists would not be 
looked upon as cranks, and when more wisdom than now 
would be available for the execution of reforms among the 
poorest of the poor. Still, here, also, is no fundamental re- 
source. 

Infinitely less valuable is what many are still continually 
preaching, free charity. Charity is good. Of benevolence in 
heart and purpose we cannot have too much. But we can 
easily have too much of that easy-going charity in act and 
habit which was sedulously built up by centuries of bad relig- 
ious teaching in the medieval church. The evil of it is two- 
fold: it squanders the wealth which might be supporting labor 
and swelling the general stock of weal in the earth, and it breeds 
shiftlessness, breaking down industrial and moral character. 
Witness the operation of England’s old Poor Law, and the 
history of poor relief in the great cities of our own country. 
No modern city can boast, like early Athens, of having no 
citizen in want, or of freedom from the disgrace of begging. 
America is far freer of this curse than Europe, yet it is here 
too, and becoming so oppressive in most of our cities that it 
is past understanding how sensible people continue to give 
way to their sympathetic impulses when alms are demanded. 

Mr. C. W. Smiley, in the Popular Science Monthly for No- 
vember, 1888, tells of a boy, in the city of Washington, who, 
put up to it by his mother, herself in not at all needy circum- 
stances, began increasing his profits as a paper-seller by hob- 
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bling about on a crutch. Congressmen and others would pass 
him a quarter, sometimes more, for the morning paper, refusing 
change. At last it became clear that his crutch was more 
profitable than his trade, whereupon he sunk from the honor- 
able calling into that of a mere beggar. Mr. Smiley prose- 
cuted this lad in the police court, and succeeded, after con- 
siderable effort, in putting an end to his fraudulent gains; but 
until the cheat was clear, popular opinion was decidedly in 
favor of the boy as against the prosecutor. A hundred cases 
could be recited showing, like this, the danger to character 
from indiscriminate alms. 

On the other hand, one of the most splendid reforms of our 
day is that of organized charity, which is accomplishing so 
noble a work in very many of our cities. It operates to min- 
imize the evils just described, preventing the waste of charity 
funds, and making the too free recipients of these ashamed 
and willing to work instead. The immediate saving is as 
nothing compared with the character-building which accom- 
panies this wise form of philanthropy. The people engaged 
therein have opened a distinct new source of general economic 
welfare. No longer can old-school economists denounce the 
spirit of philanthropy as antagonistic to the wealth-multiply- 
ing impulse, since here we behold philanthropy pure and 
simple, the freest possible from all taint of self-seeking, doing 
a work demonstrably and in an extraordinary degree advan- 
tageous to the amassing of wealth. 

All rejoice in the movement, so popular among work-people, 
for shorter work-hours. Yet it raises a question with two sides. 
Shorter hours would certainly advantage the workman in the 
first instance, but the final welfare of working-people must 
depend on industrial prosperity at large. Now, in our age, so 
overwhelming a majority of the work of production is accom- 
plished by capital in the form of machinery, that any policy 
looking to an increase of work-less hours must reckon with 
the waste arising from idle capital. 

There is certainly at some point a golden mean where the 
higher efficiency of labor through shortened tasks will just 
balance this loss. What that is—whether eight hours, or ten, 
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or six—we are not yet in a condition to decide, probable as it 
is that an eight-hour or even a six-hour day may finally prove 
best. 

One argument against shorter hours is almost too contemp- 
tible tobe named. It is that the laborers will misuse their 
leisure. A few may do so, but the majority will not. They 
will profit by it to the cultivation of their best manhood. It 
is good to know that many establishments are voluntarily 
introducing the eight-hour system, and find it to work well in 
every way. 

George Gunton has advanced a paradoxical theory, to the 
effect that the general payment of present wages for shorter 
hours, or of higher for present hours, would not only advan- 
tage laborers, but actually force up the aggregate national 
wealth, profits and dividends rising with wages. His thought, 
allied to Rodbertus’, is that, wage-earners being the chief 
consumers, increase in their ability to buy must immensely 
stimulate demand, to be met only by improved machinery, 
which, appearing, would cheapen production. The gain, it is 
argued, would thus perpetuate itself. 

The reasoning is specious, but doctrinaire and inconclusive. 
No doubt, were such a thing possible, a firm, universal strike 
for somewhat higher wages would succeed. The wages-fund 
is more or less elastic, and capitalists would prefer smaller 
returns to none at all. Labor might thus win in the first 
instance. Permanent betterment, however, would require the 
new pressure on capital to be so adroitly tempered as to keep 
up the new economy, on the one hand, without, on the other, 
discouraging production. The same analysis would fit a 
voluntary addition to wages by employers. There can be no 
assurance of permanent rise in wages save through more 
copious production. Gunton, to be sure, expects just this in 
consequence of better machinery. But that is something 
which cannot be had on simple notification. 

One of the most hopeful signs of our times is the increas- 
ing willingness of employers and employés to submit their 
difficulties to arbitration. We see the result of this in the 
recession of the “strike” wave which reached its height in 
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1886. During the year 1888 only 211,000 employés were in- 
volved in strikes or lock-outs, against 345,000 the year before, 
and 448,000 the year before that. Sympathetic strikes have 
also fallen off, the number engaged in these in 1888 being but 
eight per cent. of the total number, against thirteen per cent. 
in 1887. The inference is that laborers are learning not to 
resort to the strike except in cases of genuine grievance. We 
consequently find that while in 1886 but twenty per cent. of 
the strikes completely succeeded, the next year the percentage 
rose to thirty-eight, and in 1888 to fifty. Later statistics are 
not at hand, but would probably re-enforce these inferences. 

Co-operation, of which profit-sharing is one form, is to in- 
crease its scope. The writer does not expect, as some do, that 
it will become the main mode of production; but nothing 
hinders such a growth of it as greatly to alleviate the working- 
man’s condition. Co-operative establishments endure crises 
better than others, which must do much, in time, to lessen 
the intensity of crises. Besides, there is prospect that co- 
operative wages, being taken, as they naturally will be, for 
standards in arbitration, will gradually have the effect of ele- 
vating all wages. 

According to the new theory of wages and profits now 
usually taught by economists, the proportion of product pass- 
ing into the form of profits is continually falling, that going 
to wages increasing. This principle, suppose it true,— it is 
not yet certainly so,—does not, by itself, mean that indi- 
vidual wages must necessarily rise, because increase of popu- 
lation may prevent this, however large the proportion of 
product ever destined to go as wages. But a force is inevi- 
tably operating, through the competition of employers, to in- 
sure that in no long time all competitive profits will be as 
low as they ought to be; in other words, that all such profits 
received will be profits earned. It is not rash to believe that 
in this way society is destined to get its economic oversight 
and planning—the work for which profits are given—done at 
length far cheaper and better than would be the case under 
socialism of any form. 


Our lot is cast in a very peculiar age. Never again, prob- 
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ably, so long as the world stands, will men pass through a 
century so abnormal as the present, in the possibility of win- 
ning extraordinary gains. Humanity is henceforth, in the 
main, to settle down to regular and permanent modes of 
getting its living. The world’s best land has been taken up. 
It is hardly possible that labor-saving inventions, embodied 
and unembodied, should come into existence so rapidly for 
any similar period hereafter as they have since the beginning 
of the century whose last years are now passing. Going to 
sleep poor to awake a millionaire; great fortunes by the turn 
of a hand; revelling in wealth without contributing aught to 
the production of wealth,—these things must be henceforth 
less and less common as the decades roll by. 

As capital is multiplied, interest will go down, so that idle 
wealth will be the possible possession of fewer and fewer 
persons, while not even the richest will be able whimsically to 
withhold capital from producing. When we learn, too, as we 
shall, to tax property highly in proportion as it is in no sense 
socially productive, useless riches may easily become quite as 
rare as they could be in a society organized in the socialist’s 
manner. 

Nothing but removable ignorance and apathy prevents the 
practical abolition of those fluctuations in money value which 
are now so grievously influential. The writer has, in another 
place,* set forth with some particularity how such monetary 
reform might be carried out. While the labor problem fills 
the public mind as at this moment, little attention can be ex- 
pected to a matter so recondite and difficult as that of reform 
in the world’s system of hard money. But the necessary 
study will come, followed by the required improvement, and 
the injustice which rich and poor have been suffering from 
this source since the beginning of history, almost, will pass 
away. 

As to the wasteful clashing of interests in the great busi- 
nesses, the yearly demand for any line of goods can be sta- 
tistically forecast by public authority just as well nowas under 





* « An Honest Dollar,” in Publications of American Economic Association. 
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socialism; while the other part of the problem, determining 
how much product each mill shall put out every year, is in 
the way to be beautifully solved, entirely without cost to the 
state, by the system of trusts. Many trusts are abominable 
and dangerous, and will have to be regulated or crushed; 
but this co-ordinating part of their work is wholly excellent, 
though usually ignored. They should have the credit of it. 

Indescribably benign and far-reaching reforms are to be 
wrought out in our slipshod and unjust methods of taxation, 
—taxation, that mighty enginery, usually so baneful hitherto, 
yet now offering itself as a benign means of distributing in- 
ordinate winnings gotten through rent or other monopoly. 
We shall speedily, I hope, revise our revenue system, now 
so distressingly burdensome to the country’s industries as a 
whole, the most so to many which are supposed to be specially 
aided by it. We shall give up the vain effort to tax person- 
alty, and rate more heavily the tangible and visible forms of 
property which no one can hide. The public power will get 
more and more out of the lucrative franchises and monopo- 
lies of its own creation, easing the great mass of us who toil 
without any aid from such special advantages. In cities we 
shall one day raise the entire tax from ground-rents and from 
these lucrative franchises. 

Henry George is a sincere friend of humanity. He is also 
clear-headed, and many of the economic analyses in his books 
are very brilliant. Further, while the writer cannot at all ac- 
cept the fundamental principles of George’s philosophy, yet 
he is bound to express on two weighty points entire concur- 
rence with that author. One is that the private ownership of 
land, which most of us, unlike George, do not see how we 
can after all set aside, at present involves distressing evils and 
injustice. The other is that the taxation of land proper is 
one of the fairest possible forms of raising revenue as well as 
one of the easiest and most convenient to administer. 

We are far from thinking that all Mr. George’s reasons for 
resorting to this species of taxation are sound. Nor can we 
believe that two-thirds or one-half of the good which he ex- 
pects from its adoption will be realized. But we are convinced 
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that to place a heavy, if not the main, tax on land, apart from 
improvements, is not only just and equitable, but extraordi- 
narily politic : that it would increase the production of wealth, 
decrease the holding of land for purely speculative ends, and 
in many ways aid to better relations between the social 
classes. 

Many of the objections raised against the George philoso- 
phy are in a way recommendations instead. Among these is 
that of William T. Harris, who has figured, as he thinks, that 
a land tax alone, though it were to extend to the entire con- 
fiscation of rent, would not be sufficient to defray public ex- 
penses. Were that so, a chief difficulty in George’s scheme, 
as propounded by him,—the proposal, namely, to bestow rich 
largesses upon the unfortunate,—would be removed. But a 
stiff tax might be laid upon land without entirely destroying 
private income from rent, and involving no whit more confis- 
cation than the forms of taxation now prevalent; in fact, much 
less. 

One may easily be optimist enough to expect that, as knowl- 
edge of economic laws becomes general and as altruism deep- 
ens its hold upon the human heart, the needless expenditures 
of the rich as well as those of the poor will be given up. 
Mark what is said: needless applications of wealth, expendi- 
tures prompted solely by lust and vanity, doing good to no 
one whatever in any way whatever, but evil, pure evil, to all. 

Riches are used inexcusably in certain other cases,—those, 
namely, in which the purchase is not worthless or vicious, 
but costly out of all proportion to the good it will ever do. 
Instance the thousands of dollars’ worth of Raphael’s paint- 
ings in the Torlonia palace at Rome, for months at a time 
visible to no one, and accessible to the public perhaps once 
in five years. In many a moderately rich man’s house the 
mere furniture and plate cost fifty thousand dollars, sixty 
thousand dollars, or even one hundred thousand dollars. 
This should be different, not through legislation so much, 
which could healthily get at the evil, if at all, only in an in- 
direct manner, but through the enlightenment of consciences. 
That the poor, too, squander their substance is no excuse 
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for the rich. The latter have had the better advantages, and 
ought, with firmer self-control, to set their less fortunate fel- 
lows a healthful example. Nor let any one make the mistake 
of supposing such waste justified by the fact that the mere 
processes by which the waste is brought about involve the 
employment of labor. Productive investment would equally 
have done this, and would then, beginning at the point where 
the actual outlay withdrew forever its sustenance to labor, 
have gone on in an endless career of furnishing such suste- 
nance. New wealth would have resulted, bringing sharper 
competition of capital with capital, lowering the rate of in- 
terest, and making much industry possible which, owing to 
the loss, is now impossible. Waste, lavish spending, sowing 
money broadcast, are not of service to labor: they curse it 
instead. 

Taxes will soon be laid on legacies, heavy in proportion to 
their unproductiveness. He who considers that all wealth is 
in a way a social product, and considers, too, that all abstrac- 
tion of wealth from production has the positive and direct 
effect of increasing poverty and making all economic condi- 
tions harder for the multitude, will quickly conclude that a 
wealthy man has no moral right to turn capital into forms of 
truly idle wealth, or forms of wealth out of which only the 
owner himself, or an extremely limited circle of human beings, 
can derive good. 

There will further be introduced a means of public saving 
which must greatly alleviate the burden of taxation,—the sav- 
ing, namely, of that vast bulk of unearned increment which 
our present loose policy lets go to individuals. We might, 
without confiscation or injustice of any kind, inhibit all public 
persons from ever hereafter selling outright a single foot of 
land. Rise in land values would then become a source of 
public wealth instead of private, and one from which no pos- 
sible danger could arise. I am of opinion that no man living 
has sounded in his thought the new weal which awaits hu- 
man society from these small but obvious improvements in 
taxation. 

There are also to come new measures of administration, 
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which cannot but be almost equally helpful. There is not an 
evil of a temporal nature which society now suffers that does 
not either originate in poor administration or derive more or 
less aggravation therefrom. Civil Service reform is a prime 
necessity, and its success is well-nigh as important economi- 
cally as politically. Many another imperative reform waits 
for prosperous beginning upon this. Our banking methods, 
though much improved since the war, are imperfect, causing 
losses indefinitely large. The same of insurance. Better sur- 
veillance over both these departments must be had. A huck- 
stering life insurance business is carried on among the poor 
by a base lot of sharpers, the results of which are pauperism 
and the increase of poverty. I have never known attention 
to be called to this great evil. Abuses even greater in mag- 
nitude exist in the matter of marine insurance, which offers 
peculiar temptations to fraud, and facilities therefor, as pointed 
out by Samuel Plimsoll in the Nineteenth Century for March, 
1889. Twelve thousand sterling per annum, he thinks, are 
thus wasted at sea. 

Intemperance is a dreadful economic woe. It has been 
computed that this country consumes nine hundred and 
ninety-four million dollars’ worth of intoxicating liquors an- 
nually,—money enough to pay for and keep up a ten-thousand- 
dollar life insurance policy for every head of a family in the 
land, thus practically abolishing poverty. There is hope that 
this dreadful inroad upon our material prosperity may in time 
cease to be made. Whether by high license, or by prohibi- 
tion, or by licensing weak liquors and prohibiting strong, and 
at last prohibiting the public sale of all, we shall go far in 
time towards eradicating the liquor appetite as well as the 
liquor habit. 

In Europe more than here suffering arises through another 
terrible curse,—viz., military expenses. It is computed that 
Europe’s annual outgo in this direction is not less than a 
billion and three-fourths of dollars. This sum takes no 
account of the loss in productive labor occasioned by the 
withdrawal therefrom of the flower of the male population. 
Were this item to be added, the yearly expense would be 
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considerably in excess of two billions. Unfortunately, the 
outlook for change in this particular is not satisfactory. Yet 
one can hardly believe that a system so infinitely wasteful and 
weakening will always continue. Self-interest alone must, it 
would seem, lead rulers to cultivate peaceful relations, and 
with the prevalence of international arbitration we may safely 
prophesy, if not universal disarming, yet a vast and beneficial 
reduction in military outgoes. 

A great deal may be expected from increase of thrift in the 
poor. The waste of which they are at present guilty is in- 
calculable. Could we prevent that which occurs in uneco- 
nomic housekeeping alone, a fund would result far more than 
enough to feed all the hungry. Mr. Atkinson, who has well 
urged this consideration, computes that a saving in comfort 
and force, from the food which each person in the United 
States consumes, of five cents’ worth a day more than at 
present, would be the equivalent of a thousand millions of 
dollars a year. How much is lost through unintentional 
waste in ill choice of dress, food, modes of cooking and of 
tillage, and in the neglect of accounts and of little sums! 
These shiftless habits are very hard to reach, and will suc- 
cumb to nothing but careful education. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the compulsory technical, industrial, agricultural, and 
physical training so wisely and warmly recommended by the 
Earl of Meath and others, let us speak up for positive and 
systematic instruction in thrift, as a necessity in all primary 
and secondary schools. The school savings-banks which 
have been introduced in many cities of our country deserve 
to be extended to all the public schools of the land. Instruc- 
tion in economics is already considerably general, and rapidly 
becoming more so. Its primary intention is not, of course, 
to cultivate economy, but it will incidentally have this effect. 

Striking are the figures which connect general thriftlessness 
and petty criminality with ignorance. The latest judicial 
statistics for England and Wales show that in the years 
1886-87, twenty-seven and five-tenths per cent. of the people 
committed for crime could neither read nor write. Seventy 
per cent. could only read and write imperfectly, only two and 
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eight-tenths per cent. well, and only one in a thousand was 
really educated. Ignorance and poverty are mutually cause 
and effect. Among the above, ten and five-tenths per cent. 
were of no occupation; laborers, needle-women, and the like 
formed fifty-two per cent. ; factory hands six per cent. ; skilled 
mechanics fourteen and one-half per cent. Of people in the 
professional employments only two in a thousand were repre- 
sented. 

Even the big corporation and the trust will not prove 
beyond society’s reach. As we have seen, there is a good 
side to the trust. To the system of trusts, as to the general 
system of massed capital, there is confessedly a dangerous 
side. The danger is partly political, from the control of 
governmental action; and partly economic, that of inordinate 
income at the public expense. In respect to this latter,—the 
economic peril,—notice, what is commonly overlooked, that 
a great organization of this sort is not necessarily a leech 
simply because its profits are immense. There is always this 
happy check upon one of these Titan agencies, that unless 
competition is intrinsically impossible, if prices are too high 
competing concerns spring to life; and the more it improves 
its methods in order to produce cheaply the greater the 
danger, since the cheaper methods cannot be long concealed. 
Unless the power concerned is vast enough, either singly or 
in combination with others, to control a majority of the line 
of product, it cannot permanently rob. The socialist will 
say, I know, that even so, society loses by allowing colossal re- 
turns to go into private hands which might help to enrich the 
whole body ofus. The reply is that, if socialistically adminis- 
tered, these businesses would not yield these colossal returns. 

But an agency may possess monopoly power, and yet, 
under public regulation, or in fear of annihilation, not use it 
to our harm. For this reason the writer cannot concur in the 
dictum that “ Government may be rightly asked to undertake 
those services for the efficient or economical performance of 
which a monopoly is either desirable or necessary.” * The 


* Osborne Howes, Jr., Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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great trusts-industries, for instance, come under this rule ; but 
they should not be assumed by “all of us” till every resource 
for the regulation of them has been tried in vain. 

There remain, then, the incorrigible corporation or trust 
having and abusing a monopoly, and the incorrigible corpora- 
tion or trust which is a troubler politically. All such can be, 
must be, will be placed under state surveillance, and, if neces- 
sary, under state ownership. Deep meaning is in the words 
of Paul, “ The powers that be are ordained of God.” Let us 
not use these powers wantonly, but where their action is truly 
necessary it will be found to be safe and benign. The present 
drift towards corporate action as against abstract individualism 
is at heart rational, and can hardly become morbid save by 
proceeding too fast. As the world ripens for it, as our Civil 
Service becomes purer, and as men come to look upon public 
office not merely in the light of a charge to keep, but as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to do good and bless their fellows, 
all refractory monopolies, and very likely a large number of 
others, will pass into public hands. 

The services of all businesses so assumed will then be fur- 
nished to the public at cost, or, if above cost, will by so much 
lessen the taxes. And, with a Civil Service such as we must 
strive for, the cost of administering such works will be indefi- 
nitely less than now. For, even were conscience in no de- 
gree to take the place of greed as a motive to sharp surveil- 
lance, public management would still have great advantage, 
avoiding waste from useless competition, from cheating in the 
work of corporations, from gambling with stocks and bonds, 
from the impoverishment of stockholders, and from the double 
carriage of freight, while the tendency of public ownership 
would be so to place and operate railways, telegraphs, and 
other public plants as best to develop the country. In com- 
parisons between public and private management of railways 
and telegraphs, items like these are nearly always over- 
looked. 

This review has given the reader painfully little vision. It 
has shed upon society’s future but a glimmer of light,—per- 
haps only that of Milton’s hell, just enough to enable us to see 
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the darkness. But let us not despair. Till yesterday no study 
worthy the name was ever devoted to Social Science. What 
if the best minds of another century—the Darwins, the Hux- 
leys, the Tyndalls, the Faradays, the Helmholzes, the Siemenses 
—shall give themselves up to Social Science as those of the 
last have to physical? In such an event, of which there is no 
small probability, great progress cannot but come. 

However, it will be noticed that very much of the advantage 
for the advent of which hope has been expressed, presupposes 
moral betterment in men. This is the sole ultimate resort. 
With the best insight which the writer can gain into the ter- 
rible social imbroglio of our age, he is able to foresee no truly 
tolerable—to say nothing of a satisfying or final—social state, 
save as men are led, much more than they now do, to love and 
work righteousness. Make men good, and you may even 
launch a system of socialism with some success. Make men 
good, and you will need no such system. Make men good, 
and with the helpful influences which we have traced, a very 
high pitch of rationality in living will be attained. 

But how are men to be made good? There’s the rub, the 
stubborn centre of the whole difficulty. Save by a miracle, 
the task will prove impossible unless we can somehow purify 
the sources of population. With any given set of individuals 
moral reform, if earnestly undertaken, nearly always succeeds. 
Promising effort of this kind is continually going on. But 
while we are successfully at work lifting one layer of human 
life, another is forming beneath, thicker, wider, and less trac- 
table than the first. The worst members of society are com- 
monly the most prolific. We can see that this is naturally so, 
because such people feel no responsibility for their offspring 
or for their kind. But is this order of things inevitable? Must 
it be permanent? So delicate a subject one would hesitate 
to discuss, even if one had a prescription. Plato is the only 
sociologist who has yet duly envisaged this awful problem, 
and whoso will may read, in the “ Republic,” how the grand 
Greek seer proposed to deal with it. 

E. Beny. ANDREWS. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 











































Pleasure and Pain in Education. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN IN EDUCATION. 


BEFORE entering upon my subject proper, it will be neces- 
5 sary to say something about the place of pleasure in moral 
action generally. 

It is, of course, at once evident that the importance we 
attach to pleasure and pain in education, together with our 
view of their right use,—whether as incitement or deterrent, 
reward or punishment,—must rest upon and flow from our 
view of the place and importance of pleasure in our ideal of 
life. The end of education is the production of a good and 
capable human being. Before, then, we can with advantage 
set ourselves to investigate the process of that production, we 
must have clear ideas as to the qualities of the product aimed 
at. With regard to that particular quality of a good and 
efficient life, with which we are here concerned, we want to 





4 know— 

1. What place and importance do we desire that those 
we educate shall assign to pleasure in their ideal and conduct 
of life? 


2. How shall we best use to that end those susceptibilities 
to pleasure and pain which all possess ? 

That pleasure is a good, and that pain is an evil, will, with 

certain reservations, be accepted by all. But that pleasure is 
the good, or pain necessarily or absolutely evil, it is my object 
and intention to deny. The point, as to the good of pleasure, 
upon which the widest agreement will be found, is its effect 
upon the vital energies of the individual as a whole. 
1. Happiness, speaking generally, heightens life, and happi- 
ness is a state of well-being, or “ feeling of general content 
with one’s existence,” * to which pleasurable activity is a 
necessary condition. 

2. Pleasure, moreover, is the mark of healthy faculty in 





* See Bradley’s “‘ Ethical Studies,” p. 121. 
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normal activity, and tends—speaking generally—to increase 
the activity and further the health. 

3. Pleasure in what we do is, when the activity is good, its 
crowning grace. “A man is not a good man at all,” says 
Aristotle, “ unless he takes pleasure in noble deeds. No one 
would call a man just who did not take pleasure in doing 
justice, nor generous who took no pleasure in acts of gener- 
osity; and if this be so, then actions done in accordance with 
virtue must be in themselves pleasurable.” * 

4. Pleasure has also been defined as “the feeling of self- 
realizedness;” f and self-realization is one of the forms in 
which we express the end of living. 

5. Further, it has become common of late among philo- 
sophical and psychological writers of the idealistic school to 
speak of pleasure as “the sense of value for consciousness,” { 
and though I think the term is open to criticism, it at least 
shows the immense importance that is being attached to 
pleasure by even those writers and thinkers who may be sup- 
posed to hold a brief against what is known as “ the pleasure 
doctrine.” 

If, then, pleasure be so “ fair a fruit”; if it hold so important 
a place in life; if it tend, on the whole, to heighten life in 
general and to increase function in particular; if it be the 
mark of the normal activity of healthy faculty; if it be the 
sense of value for the individual consciousness; if it be the 
feeling of self-realizedness; if it be the crowning grace in 
the good action of a good man’s life, shall we not, above all 
things, aim at pleasure? 

No: for to do so is to aim at an accompaniment,—a kind 
of by-product,—but is not to aim at the fundamental ne- 
cessity of our humanity. It is to mistake the sense of value 
for value itself; it is to mistake the bloom of health upon 
the cheek for that right-ordered system of physical activities 
which is health itself. 





* Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” bk. i. chap. vi. 
+ Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies,” p. 234. 
t See “An Introduction to Social Philosophy,’ J. S. Mackenzie, p. 217; 


Dewey’s “ Psychology,” p. 16. 
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What we really need is life, function, self-realization, nobility 
of character; and at these we must aim. That pleasure is 
normally connected with all of these is true, but we may not 
let the amount of pleasure excited in us, or promised to us by 
any of these ideas, or by any other idea, be the test of its 
value for us as human beings. To do so is to leave us with- 
out an argument for the drunkard or the voluptuary. Neither 
may we make the /zgher pleasures our aim, for this is to intro- 
duce a new standard, and at the same time to be guilty of the 
stupidity of failing to see that we have done so, and therefore 
of failing to use our real standard in our judgment of action. 
Neither may we say that though the greatest amount of 
pleasure fo the individual cannot now, as things are, be the 
individual aim or the test of right conduct, yet the greatest 
amount of pleasure ¢o the whole is even now the test of right 
conduct and the true aim of the individual, while, in a perfect 
society to come, when complete adaptation to environment 
shall have taken place, the greatest amount of pleasure to the 
individual and the greatest amount of pleasure to the whole 
will have become coincident. We may not say these things 
because, among other reasons, the question which of several 
possible courses of action will result in the greatest amount 
of pleasure to the whole is a wholly insoluble problem, and 
because the sort of perfect society indicated by this ideal is a 
wholly inhuman conception. Human life implies progress, 
progress implies readjustment, and readjustment implies pain. 

The shortest and simplest way to treat my subject will be, 
perhaps, to state what I believe to be the proper place of 
pleasure in the ideal of a normal, healthy, good person, rather 
than to criticise existing theories on the subject. 

The end of life I shall call self-realization. Self-realization 
is only possible through the various self-directed activities of 
the individual as a member of society. To make himself the 
most efficient possible member of his society is the same thing 
to a man as to realize himself to the greatest extent possible. 
All things which further these desirable activities, this desira- 
ble self-realization, are valuable to us; all things are finally 
judged as good or bad by their relation to this end. 
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All pleasure is dependent upon activity, and is judged 
good or bad according to the nature of the activity with 
which it is connected. Pleasure can, therefore, never be de- 
sirable in itself, regardless of the 4ind of pleasure which it is, 
and the kind of pleasure depends upon the kind of activ- 
ity with which it is connected. Pleasure in activity may be 
of three kinds: (1) it may express for us the sense of value 
which the object of desire excites in us; or (2) it may be the 
“ feeling of self-realizedness,”* the sense of having affirmed or 
expressed the self, which accompanies the attainment of the 
object of desire. The existence of the pleasure in both these 
cases depends upon the relation between the object of desire, 
or of attainment, and the man’s character. A glass of brandy 
excites an anticipatory thrill in the drunkard; the thought of 
a well-ordered community calls up a glow in the mind of a 
good citizen. The moral value of the pleasure, in both in- 
stances, depends upon the nature of the object or activity 
with which it is connected, the value of the object or activity 
being ultimately judged by its relation to the man’s life as a 
whole, his life, that is, as an efficient member of society, as a 
good man. (3) Pleasure is also the mark of the normal 
activity of healthy faculty, and is to be prized as indicating 
such activity; but the desirability of the activity itself must 
depend, as in the former cases, upon its relation to the man’s 
life as a whole. The pleasures of the activities of parenthood 
are doubtless good in the normal human life, but for the indi- 
vidual they may be evil. Their desirability must depend upon 
the relation of these activities to the man’s chief end. 

If intensity of interest, if devotion to ideal ends be equiva- 
lent to “pleasure in ideal ends” (which I do not think, but 
which seems to be largely contended), then it is eminently 
desirable that we should feel intensity of pleasure in ideal 
ends. But the desirability of the pleasure depends, not upon 
its intensity, nor upon its duration, but upon the nature of 
the end to which it attaches. 

The pleasure of achievement is, obviously, most desirable. 





* See Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies,” p. 234. 
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Without it we should be but “frustrate ghosts.” But here 
again the desirability depends, not upon the amount of the 
pleasure, nor upon mere achievement as such (though some- 
thing may be said for that), but upon the nature of that which 
is achieved. 

Pleasure, then, is to be prized as indicating healthy faculty, 
strong interest, achievement, as, moreover, “ perfecting the 
working,” to use Aristotle’s words, as generally heightening 
life and increasing vitality; but it is to be prized because it 
indicates or furthers these good things, and it derives all its 
value from its relation, through these things, to the end of 
life. 

There is one difficulty which must be met here before 
leaving this part of my subject: but I shall deal with it as 
shortly as possible. 

This is the notion that “to have pleasure in doing what we 
do” is the same thing as “ doing what we do for the sake of 
pleasure.” No one who has not thought about it ever makes 
this mistake. It is only when we begin to think why we do 
“so” and “so” that we grow confused about it. No one 
would think, for instance, of calling the carpenter who is an 
artist in his craft, and who works therefore with zeal and 
enjoyment, a “pleasure seeker.” No one would dream that 
the enthusiast for social reform, the man who spends the 
passion of his life in the service of his ideal, is, therefore, 
because of his passionate devotion, a voluptuary. Yet this 
confusion means just this. A pure voluptuary is hard to 
find; but we all know those who are prone to be moved 
to action by the thought, “this will give me pleasure,” and 
also those who are moved by the pleasure or interest felt in 
the object or end served, and we never confuse these persons 
in real life. The man who, with self-forgetful ardor, serves 
the object of his devotion with joy is never mistaken by us 
for the person who reflects, upon each occasion of action, 
“Shall I enjoy doing this?” “shall I have pleasure resulting 
from this?” and who decides for or against according as the 
answer is, “yes” or “no,” Itis only when some one suggests 
to us, “But your enthusiast, your man of ardent devotion, 
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does, after all, the thing he likes best to do: wherein, then, 
does he differ from your selfish person?” that we grow con- 
fused in our thoughts. 

A little further thought is the only cure. We shall find, if 
we examine the subject carefully, that pleasure or interest 
excited in us by the idea of an object (as, for instance, the 
painting of a picture, or the sanitation of a town) is not only 
different from, but absolutely incompatible with, “ my pleasure” 
as an object or end. If the pleasure which moves to action 
be pleasure felt in the idea of the picture or healthy town, it 
cannot, at the same moment, be pleasure felt in the idea of 
“my pleasure.” Pleasure to be gained may at any moment 
become an object to me, but if so, it must excite present 
pleasure or interest in me before it can move me to action. 
That the pleasure which is aimed at cannot be the pleasure 
which is felt surely needs no proving. If it were so we should 
never need to act at all in order to gain pleasure. To desire 
a pleasure would be to have it. To think with pleasure of 
the pleasure of a good dinner would be to have the pleasure 
of the good dinner. A hungry man would make short work 
of such logic. 

I hope, then, it will be taken as proved—it is certainly 
capable of the most absolute proof—that to find my pleasure 
in an end is a wholly different thing from making my end 
pleasure. 

I said at the beginning of my paper that we wanted to 
know, first, What place do we desire that those whom we 
educate should assign to pleasure in their ideal of life? So 
far I have tried to answer that question. I then said our 
second question must be, How can we best use to that end 
the susceptibilities to pleasure and pain of which all are pos- 
sessed? In other words, What is the place of pleasure and 
pain in education ? 

I think it desirable to take, first, intellectual education, and 
afterwards moral education, though, in point of fact, the two 
are so inter-related that we shall find it impossible in practice 
to take any step in the interest of either without finding the 
interests of the other involved in the most vital way. All 
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education is ultimately moral education, inasmuch as all edu- 
cation is the development of rational interests or of desirable 
capacities. But we use the term moral education generally 
and properly in a more restricted sense,—in a sense in which 
it means the systematic development of character. In the 
education of children the term must be still more restricted : 
it must mean formation of those habits of conduct out of 
which grow moral judgment, and the will to be good, as con- 
trasted with simply the will to do this or that good thing. I 
shall, then, for convenience’ sake, treat first of intellectual and 
secondly of moral education, but I wish to emphasize my 
sense of the fatal mistake we make when we separate these 
two interests. 

All intellectual interests are of moral interest, for the ac- 
quisition of truth is part of the moral ideal, while the training 
of the mind in its pursuit is also the training of the will, as, for 
instance, in attention. All moral interests, on the other hand, 
have their intellectual quality. They are z#¢erests, not merely 
habits. Education means the development of these interests 
and the exercise of the faculties involved. Disaster invariably 
follows in practice from the separation of either of these forms 
of education from the other. It is fatal to think that moral 
considerations are not involved in the acquisition of truth and 
the development of faculty, or in the mode in which these are 
furthered or the end in subordination to which they are pur- 
sued. It is equally fatal to think that moral interests can be 
intelligently furthered by those who are deficient in intelli- 
gence and poverty-stricken in intellectual interests. The im- 
morality of “ masses” of the “ moral” teaching of our day is 
due to this fatal separation. Having lost touch with the best 
intellectual life of our time, it has lost moral life also. 

Having, then, premised so much, I may, without fear of 
being misunderstood, treat, for purposes of convenience, first 
one and then the other of these aspects of all education. 

First, then, intellectual education. In the earliest years of 
children there is but little trouble for intelligent teachers. 
The mental appetite of a healthy child is almost as keen and 
is certainly much more insatiable than his bodily appetite. 
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His mind is as instantly and trustingly agape at every mo- 
ment as are the mouths of the hedgerow fledglings at every 
rustle in the leaves about their nest. The development of 
that appetite and that child’s pleasure in the process will de- 
pend for the most part on the quality of the food dropped in. 
Difficulty may be perhaps for the first time felt,—drudgery 
may seem probable, if not inevitable,—when first a systematic 
education is commenced. 

Mr. Morris has abolished all systematic education in his 
most recent “ Earthly Paradise.” * But so far from agreeing 
with Mr. Morris that the best way to develop interest in 
knowledge is to leave education entirely unsystematic, I be- 
lieve that the only true way is to make it much more syste- 
matic than it is at present. Of course by systematic I do not 
mean rigid, unelastic, of one_pattern and one content for every 
mind, but I mean more organized, more unified towards the 
end of all education, more diversified within that unity to 
meet the need of individual cases, more illuminated in every 
direction by our growing knowledge of the human mind and 
our growing recognition of the human end. 

Now, the first effect of systematic education upon children 
is apt to be the sense of restraint. They cannot any longer 
flit, like butterflies, from interest to interest, abandoning each 
the moment a new one catches the attention, governed only 
by the impulse of the moment. They are called upon for a 
fixed and directed attention, for a self-governing exercise of 
will. At once the teacher’s position with regard to pleasure 
and pain must be decided, at once the question becomes of 
the acutest moral as well as of the acutest intellectual interest. 

Shall a teacher permit a child to roam from object to object, 
on the theory that nothing can be properly learned without in- 
terest or pleasure in the learning? Or shall he, on the theory 
that obedience and self-control are of more importance still, 
coerce the child by fear or pain? No one,I suppose, of natural 
insight or moral force would dream of simply adopting either 
one of these extremes, though either would be justifiable on 


* « News from Nowhere,” by W. Morris. 
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current theories as to the place of pleasure. The teacher’s 
aim, at this particular point, is the development of a particular 
interest, the production in the child of that pleasure which 
will keep him at his work, and make him do it well. If the 
conditions were all they ought to be, this pleasure would be 
a natural result. If it is not, then it is the teacher’s business 
to see wherein the conditions are wanting. The happy trans- 
formation that has taken place in our own time in the edu- 
cation of little children is an apt illustration of what may be 
done in this way, and, perhaps, no better answer could be 
given to any one who is troubled about these things than an 
introduction to any well-ordered kindergarten. The adapta- 
tion of the knowledge which it is desired to impart to the 
needs and capacities of the pupils has been there carried to 
an admirable point and with the happiest results. The rela- 
tion of the new fact to some familiar interest; the presenta- 
tion of each new object to as many different senses as possible ; 
the rational adoption of a varied programme; the saving of 
this variety from chaos by the dominance of some idea which 
is presented again and again under many different forms; the 
happy, eager, interested, good children who generally result 
from this treatment lead one to hope that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, natural interests intelligently developed 
and the pleasure of doing work that is fitted to the capaci- 
ties and character of the worker, will be all-sufficient spurs to 
the acquisition of knowledge and the performance of duty. 
In intellectual education, then, we shall aim at developing 
the pleasure of natural interests and the pleasure of the 
activity of healthy faculty, and when pleasure is slow to show 
itself, we shall seek to develop it by linking the new subject 
on to an old interest, and thus securing for the new, also, a 
value which will express itself as pleasure. This is the aim 
and this will be the method. But this may not always suc- 
ceed. In spite of the wisest selection of subject, in spite of 
its most skilful treatment on the part of the teacher, in spite 
of the brightest capacity on the part of the pupil, there will 
come times when interest is not roused, when attention is not 
caught, and all seems for the moment at a stand-still. What 
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has now to be done becomes a question of what we distin- 
guish as moral education. That is to say, at this point, the 
emphasis passes to the moral aspect. Both interests are 
present throughout, but here we distinctly feel that the inci- 
dence of emphasis has altered. 

When a child fails to respond with pleasure to the object 
presented to him, whether that be the acquisition of a piece 
of knowledge or the performance of some duty, to what 
must his teacher appeal ? First, I think, beyond all doubt, to 
the child’s habit of obedience, a habit which may be well 
begun in any child before it is a month old. If parents were 
not too foolish or too careless to give themselves the trouble 
of insisting upon even an infant’s obedience, they would spare 
much pain afterwards, both to themselves and to their chil- 
dren. } But suppose the habit of obedience to have been 
formed, and the child to respond to his teacher’s authoritative 
demand as promptly as a soldier responds to the “ attention” 
of his officer; can we leave him there? When the teacher is 
ali that he ought to be, the instinctive obedience is probably 
followed so closely by the notion of doing as the teacher 
wishes, with the motive of pleasing the teacher, that nothing 
further may be needed. But this motive may not exist, or it 
may not be sufficient. How, then, is the child’s will to be 
buttressed? The point is to rouse his will so that he may 
control himself in the case in hand. 

It will make the matter easier, I think, if we look first at 
the case of an adult who finds himself in a similar difficulty, 
and see what would be the ideal conduct for him. Our treat- 
ment of the child then will be that which is best calculated 
to produce the ideal attitude. What happens when we find 
ourselves face to face with a duty which is, for the moment, 
distasteful to us, or which, from its relation to our character or 
circumstances, must necessarily involve much pain to us in the 
doing of it? How do we help ourselves? What makes us 
do our duty ? 

To the ideally good man the one thing necessary is the 
clear apprehension of the thing as “his duty,” as the right 
thing to be done. No other spur is necessary. He never 
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stops to think what pleasure will accrue to him, or what pain 
from the doing of it. He does not need to strengthen his will 
by the thought of the pained disapproval of those whom he 
most honors and holds most dear; he does not need to remind 
himself of the public esteem which may follow on his faith- 
fulness to duty, the public disgrace which may follow on his 
unfaithfulness. These things, if he think of them, may make 
it easier for him to do his duty. But he needs none of them. 
The value to him of that which has to be done as part of 
his ideal of a good man’s life, even if for the moment it fail 
to arouse in him a sense of value for its own sake, will be 
wholly adequate to insure his fidelity to that ideal. His 
character, in other words, will be the sufficient fulcrum of his 
will. And in this faithfulness to his ideal he will find a stern 
joy, no matter what the contemporaneous pain involved may 
be. It seems, indeed, a misuse of words to call this joy 
“pleasure,” yet it is beyond all doubt a desirable state of con- 
sciousness. It is what Carlyle called “ blessedness” ; what the 
Bible calls “ peace.” A good man will not be much given to 
reflect upon this. He will be too much interested at the time 
in what has to be done; he will be too ready afterwards to 
pass on to the next thing needed. But if he does reflect 
upon it he will know that it is of more value to him than any 
other state of consciousness whatsoever. The point, however, 
which it most concerns us to note here is that if he is a good 
man he will never be determined to his action by desire for 
this state of feeling. To do so, indeed, would be to fail to get 
the feeling. The feeling is the satisfaction of having been faith- 
ful to his ideal for tts own sake. To make peace of conscience 
our motive is as selfish in its way as to make bodily ease our 
motive, and it has the additional disadvantage of being hope- 
lessly illogical. The goodness of a good act depends, ulti- 
mately, upon the will to do it for its own sake, as part of the 
ideal of a good life in the mind of him who does it. 

A man’s sense of the value of a contemplated action may 
be greatly increased by the more vivid presentation to him 
of its relation to other parts of conduct, the value of which 
are felt by him more acutely. This, of course, is not sup- 
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plying a new motive, but is merely rendering the conception 
of the present object at once fuller, more intelligent, and more 
powerful, by allying it at more points to the man’s character. 

Once outside the moral motive proper,—z.e., the intrinsic 
value of the thing to be done,—we may present a multitude 
of motives varying in worthiness from the motive of win- 
ning the approval of the best people we know, down through 
the hope of public approval or fear of public disgrace to the 
lowest motives of all,—anticipation of private material gain 
or fear of private loss, whether physical pain or other. The 
worthiness of the motive with which we seek to strengthen 
the will of the morally weak will be less or greater, just in 
proportion as the object in which we try to arouse his interest 
appeals to a desire for mere personal pleasure, or to the pleas- 
ure of that higher self in which is involved the good of others 
and our own moral approval. For instance, the appeal to a 
man who wavers in willing what is right, calling upon him to 
think of what some friend would think,—some friend who is 
to him the highest embodiment he knows of his highest 
ideal,—is a noble appeal so long as it suggests to the man 
being worthy of his friend’s approval. If the man be so far 
lost to right as to say, “ Oh, my friend need never know,” 
then the approval, so far as it remains an object, is an immoral 
one. That is to say, the man has really ceased to desire his 
friend’s moral approval. He desires his friend’s favor, and he 
is dishonorable enongh to be willing to accept that on false 
grounds. But when the man, though weak, is honest, then 
the suggestion of what his friend’s judgment would be 
strengthens his conscience and his will, and helps him to re- 
alize his better self. Similarly the appeal to regard for public 
opinion is best when attention is directs to the public con- 
science rather than to possible public favor or disfavor; and 
this can be effectively done only when the public referred to 
is morally better than the man. 

But supposing that all these appeals fail. Supposing that we 
cannot educate the man’s conscience by suggesting what will 
be the judgment of his friend, that we cannot quicken his 
will through love of his friend and desire to be worthy of his 
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approval; suppose he be defiant enough to disregard public 
opinion, and reckless enough to be unmoved by counsels of 
prudence, must we leave him there? 

If the man does what he ought not to do, and if his fault 
is sufficiently serious, has society no duty to interfere in its 
corporate form and punish the offender against its life? Is 
dread of this punishment a wholly mean motive to present to 
the man? Mr. Morris, in the “ News” he brings us from “ No- 
where,” seems to report that this is the state of opinion in 
that region. May “ Nowhere” retain it long! 

That incentives to wrong-doing might be immensely dimin- 
ished in a more rationally and humanely ordered society than 
ours is indeed a thought that all will welcome, and probably 
most hold in some form or other, and we can but be grateful 
to Mr. Morris for the eloquence with which he has preached 
the doctrine, and for the sense of beauty he awakes in us by 
his latest presentation of it. But it has seemed to other 
thinkers as humane as Mr. Morris, and—if one may be par- 
doned saying so—more profound in their application of their 
humanity, that the ever-deepening complexity of life and the 
ever-widening range of human interests might involve the 
increase, both in range and value, of the sacrifices possibly 
demanded from the individual.* If this be so, we cannot get 
rid of the difficulty in point by simply illuminating it from our 
future ideal. 

It is true that to be deterred simply by fear of pain is not to 
be moved by a moral motive at all. But repression of the evil 
nature by pain, or by the fear of pain, may be the condition 
of the better nature with the better motive having a chance to 
assert itself. Which of us has not at some time echoed the 
heart-wrung prayer, “ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” Which of 
us has not looked back with gratitude on pain through which 
his judgment was enlightened or his will strengthened? It 
is well to believe that there is a better self in every one, and 
that by punishment we take the side of that better self as 





* Green’s “ Prolegomena,” pp. 296-299. 
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against the worst self which we repress. Punishment by the 
state—i.e., by society in its organized form—carries with it 
peculiar advantages, and has a peculiar dignity. It is, at least 
in idea, free from mere personal malice or private revenge. It 
is the pronouncement of unbiased persons upon the merits of 
the case; it is the assertion by society of the inviolability 
of its common life; it is the demand of society upon the in- 
dividual to recognize his responsibility as a moral agent and 
member of society,* or rather it is the enforcement of that 
demand, strengthening it may be the individual to enforce 
that demand upon himself, or making him conscious of it 
where he was before unconscious. The society, therefore, 
that fails to punish its criminals, fails not only in its duty of 
protection to the rest of society, but fails in its duty towards 
the criminals themselves. It fails, moreover,—and this is the 
worst failure of all,—to recognize the common interest in 
goodness and the common duty therefore of punishment. It 
fails, in short, to recognize society as a spiritual unity. 

The whole question of the nature and function of punish- 
ment is of the utmost importance, but it is too vast a subject 
to be more than touched upon here. It must suffice us to 
get sufficient notions about it to justify us in accepting it as 
an instrument in the moral education of the individual, and 
to guide us, in a general way, in its use. 

First, then, punishment is due as vindicating the spiritual 
unity of society; as expressing a sense of public wrong; as 
emphasizing the responsibility of the individual. 

Second, in punishment we should aim at bringing home to 
the individual that responsibility; at repressing certain evil 
tendencies or habits by visiting the acts to which they give 
rise with pain; at taking the side of his better self as against 
the worse self which we repress. 

Third, the form and extent of the punishment must be 
decided according to the merits of individual cases. Mere 
retaliation, as Aristotle long ago pointed out, may fail con- 





* Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies,” p. 24 and foll. See Jnternational Fournal of 
Ethics, vol. ii., No. 1, art. “ The Theory of Punishment.” 
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spicuously in rendering that justice which is its primary justi- 
fication. The blow with which a strong man might kill a 
child or a woman, might, if inflicted upon him in punishment, 
be productive of little or no effect. Moreover, though in some 
instances, “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” may, as 
some moderns contend, bring home to the offender, in the most 
pointed manner, the nature of his offence ; such crude methods 
must become ever less and less necessary with the development 
of self-conscious intelligence. The form and extent, therefore, 
of punishment had best be regulated by the degree of re- 
sponsibility of the offender, and by the way a particular pun- 
ishment will affect him. A fifty-pound fine to a rich man 
would mean much less than one pound to a poor man; a 
week’s imprisonment to a man who is responsible head of his 
own business would mean much more than a month to a loafer. 

There is another powerful factor in what I may call educa- 
tion by pain. This is discipline. We think of punishment as 
pain inflicted for an offence committed. We think of disci- 
pline as pain submitted to by way of precaution or develop- 
ment. 

One is one’s own best disciplinarian, but many stand in 
need of external aid in the enforcement of this salutary pain. 
Sometimes, when the tendency to be fought against has be- 
come a mania,—as with a drunkard,—the only way may be 
complete starvation of the tyrannous appetite. But I am 
inclined to think that the best, perhaps the only, effective 
discipline is the exercise of the deficient qualities of charac- 
ter, exercise, that is, of those qualities, deficiency of which 
has made possible the excess of their opposite.* Thus the 
drunkard must, beyond doubt, deny continually his craving 
for strong drink, but he must also develop his interests in life, 
he must strengthen, in every possible way, his will. One 
may do this continually if one is on the watch. One may set 
one’s self to endure pain just for the sake of developing one’s 
endurance; one may deny one’s self unimportant pleasures 
just for the sake of keeping one’s self in hand, and one may 





* Aristotle’s “ Ethics,’’ bks. iii. and iv. 
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also exercise one’s self of set purpose where one is especially 
weak. The stingy person may seek for opportunities of giving ; 
the spendthrift may take upon himself serious money responsi- 
bilities, with heavy penalties attached to failure ; the physically 
lazy man may insist upon himself that he rise early in the 
morning, that he avoid a more than necessarily luxurious 
couch, that he take a certain amount of physical exercise 
every day; the woman whose fastidiousness causes a revolt 
from ugliness and dirt which threatens her human sympathy, 
may force herself to go, in the furtherance of some service of 
humanity, where ugliness and dirt abound; the strong-willed, 
vigorous, healthy person, who feels an unbrotherly contempt 
for the weak-willed, and has a barbarous want of insight into 
the woes of the physically feeble, might with advantage culti- 
vate the acquaintance of at least one moral wreck, whom he 
might try to refit with some of his abounding energy, might 
with profit become a visitor in a hospital ward, if Fate have 
denied him the opportunity of such study and such sympathy 
nearer home. We shall persevere with this cultivation of the 
deficient qualities by the exercise of the faculties involved 
until that exercise is attended with pleasure. We shall look 
out for this pleasure as a sign of growth. We shall prize it, 
not simply as pleasure,—we might have gained more pleasure 
some other way,—but as marking development of desirable 
faculty. 

This, then, is broadly the method of education by or through 
Pain. I would now speak of education by and through 
Pleasure. 

I may pass perhaps lightly over the great educative force 
of public approval, because already our right attitude towards 
that has been indicated. I would just add that though not 
in itself or for its own sake a legitimate moral aim, it is yet 
one of the most powerful stimulants and auxiliaries to moral 
action. We should endeavor to utilize this social force, so 
powerfully educative when the public is noble, by allying 
ourselves and by trying to induce others to ally themselves 
with all those higher expressions of social opinion, those 
associations which exist for the purpose of furthering the 
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realization of high aims. The enthusiasm of ten men banded 
together for a common end will be far more than ten times 
the enthusiasm of one man striving alone. Further, it will 
be our duty to try, each one of us, so to influence public 
opinion around us that social approval may be a help and not 
a hinderance to the moral life of the individual. 

There is one great—perhaps pre-eminent—medium of edu- 
cation by means of pleasure of which I want chiefly to speak. 
It is less important than the medium of social approval in 
that the area of its influence is, so far at least, less extended ; 
but it is more important in that it is the expression of the 
deepest insight brought to bear upon human life. I mean 
the great medium of art. 

Art has for its function the relation of truth to us through 
the emotions. It must reveal beauty, it must make goodness 
dear, or it is not true art. All art is a comment upon life; 
all art is a selection, an emphasis; all noble art is the pre- 
sentation in forms of beauty of the deepest and most perma- 
nent human interests.* It is the revelation of the meaning 
of life. The real artist is no mere imitator; he is a seer, a 
maker. Selecting, by his gift of insight, the permanent and 
the true, he embodies, by his creative imagination, these ideas 
in suitable forms, divested of extraneous or confusing adjuncts, 
so that they are apprehended by us and move us as they 
never did before. It is such a seer and such a maker, such a 
lover of the beautiful and the good, such a discerner of the 
permanent and the real, who, penetrating into the hidden 
heart and meaning of our life, dares to say to us,— 


“O world, as God has madeit! All is beauty; 
And, knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared ?”’} 


(Those of us who find it difficult to echo Browning’s words 
may do well to consider whether the difficulty arises from our 
greater or from our lesser insight.) 

* Dewey’s ‘* Psychology,” pp. 193, 200, 313-322. 
+ Browning’s ‘‘ Guardian Angel.” 
VoL. II.—No. 3 21 
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This, I claim, is the function of all fine art; but the different 
arts are capable of it in different degrees. Those arts in 
which the appeal is more preponderatingly sensuous—as, for 
instance, music and painting—are necessarily less adequate 
to their high end than that greatest art of all, the art of Po- 
etry. “Here for the first time,” says Mr. Dewey, “art becomes 
thoroughly ideal.” 

I cannot better recommend the point of view I wish to put 
forward than by giving it in the words of one of the most 
lovable exponents of the loveliness of the art he so loved, 
In his exquisite “ Defence of Poesie” Sir Philip Sidney says,— 


‘‘The ending end of all earthly learning being virtuous action, those skills 
that most serve to bring forth that have a most just title to be princes over all 
the rest; wherein, if we can show it rightly, the poet is worthy to have it before 
any other competitors.” 


Then, having compared the power of the Poet, as a teacher, 
with the power of the Historian and the moral Philosopher, 
whom he rightly considers his most formidable rivals, and 
having made some of the most penetrating and profound re- 
marks upon their relation, he says,— 


‘“‘ For who will be taught, if he be not moved with desire to be taught? .. . 
Now, therein, of all sciences, is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only show 
the way but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to enter 
into it: nay, he doth as if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the 
very first give you a cluster of grapes that, full of that taste, you may long to 
pass further. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, which must blur the 
margin with interpretations and load the memory with doubtfulness, but he 
cometh to you with words set in delightful proportions, either accompanied 
with or prepared for the well-enchanting skill of music; and with a tale, for- 
sooth, he cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney-corner; and, pretending no more, doth intend the win- 
ning of the mind trom wickedness to virtue. . . . For even those hard-hearted, 
evil men, who think virtue a school-name and know no other good but indudlgere 
genio, and therefore despise the austere admonitions of the philosopher, and feel 
not the inward reason they stand upon, yet will be content to be delighted, 
which is all the good fellow-poet seems to promise; and so steal to see the form 
of goodness which, seen, they cannot but love, ere themselves be aware, as if 
they took a medicine of cherries. . . . And so a conclusion not unfitly ensues: 
that as virtue is the most excellent resting-place for all worldly learning to make 
his end of, so poetry, being the most familiar to teach it and most princely to 
move towards it, in the most excellent work, is the most excellent workman.” 
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It must not be inferred that I quote Sir Philip Sidney as 
supporting the unsupportable hypothesis that the justification 
or measure of art is to be found in its teaching of morality. 
The justification of art is the part it plays in the realization of 
the human spirit. I would but emphasize that aspect of art 
which is of especial interest from the point of view of the 
present inquiry. 

After dwelling upon such high themes in such sweet words, 
and in company with so lovely a spirit, it is unwelcome to 
turn to the consideration of a far less lovely thought which is 
more current among us to-day, and about which, therefore, 
I must say one word before passing on. I mean that doctrine 
of which Mr. Spencer is the most distinguished exponent: 
that the natural pains and pleasures attaching to individual 
acts are the best, and, as sometimes seems implied, the wholly - 
adequate means of moral education, desire for the pleasant- 
ness of those things found pleasant and fear of the pain of 
those things found painful being the ultimate and dominant 
motive. 

I must not stop to criticise this theory as it deserves. I 
may only relate it to the view which I am advocating by 
pointing out, first, that the fundamental motive postulated— 
z.¢., desire for pleasure—puts it out of court in our present 
inquiry ; and, second (which we may send as a parting shot 
after its retreating form), that it is but another instance of 
the tendency of Mr. Spencer to undervalue the importance of 
consciousness in human life. It is education we are talking of, 
and we mean by that the conscious application of means to 
an end not the elimination of “ interference,” not the handing 
over of our pupils to “nature.” The idea, indeed, is incapa- 
ble of logical application in a civilized community. 

And now, having cleared our minds by a glance at the 
ideal attitude of the good man, in face of a painful duty; 
having tried to find out what are the pains to be inflicted, the 
pleasures to be encouraged in the moral education of adults 
who fail of this ideal attitude, let us go back again to the 
child we have left so long unattended to. 

He has failed to control himself in the performance of a 
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distasteful duty. The formed character and valued ideal of 
the good man are impossible to the child. But it is our 
object to develop these, and we shall do so best by appeal- 
ing to the noblest of the motives which may be vital in him. 
This, as we saw, will be the motive whose value is felt by the 
highest part of the child’s nature: the part that feels pleasure 
in the good of others, or in the approval of those whom he 
loves and respects. We may tell him he is disturbing his 
class, and preventing others from doing what they want to do 
and what he knows they ought to do. This will be a good 
motive. But if the child fails to value it, we may appeal to 
what is probably the earliest good motive a child has,—ze., 
his love of his mother and his desire for her approval. A 
good mother carries at all times the conscience of her child. 
’ He never dreams of doubting her wisdom; her approval 
means for him that he has done well. The sacred responsi- 
bility of being worthy of this faith, and of deepening this 
power by integrity and love is one of the deepest that life 
brings. 

But the motive may be ineffective through lack of faith or 
love on the child’s part, and it remains to appeal to his social 
sympathy, his fear of disgrace in the eyes of his class, fear of 
temporary banishment from his companions, fear of losing his 
place in his class, or, finally, to fear of some arbitrarily se- 
lected punishment, as, for instance, a whipping. The value of 
the appeal to his social sympathy will depend for the child, 
as for the adult, on the moral tone of the public appealed to. 
If the moral tone be high, public approval will emphasize and 
develop the child’s conscience, and will be good. But if the 
tone be low the thought of public favor will either have the 
opposite effect from that intended, or it will move the child 
through his desire for its pleasantness merely, which is bad. 
Love of popularity is not love of the people any more than 
love of Love is love of a person. To be worthy of noble love 
is a high and powerful and worthy motive, but to do this or 
that merely that we may win love is pure selfishness, whether 
the love aimed at be love from God or love from man. More- 
over, to threaten a child with loss of love, or to treat it with 
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anger rather than with sorrow, is peculiarly wicked. We ruin 
his idea of the divinest thing he knows, the divinest thing, 
when it is at its best, that he can ever know. For we do not 
merely threaten him with the loss of the love that is a delight 
in, the love that is a response to, beauty or goodness, but we 
teach him to doubt the love that “ suffereth long and is kind,” 
the love that “ never faileth,” the love that is a belief and in- 
terest in his humanity, the love that we all owe one another, 
whether we are objects of beauty and joy or not. 

I have spoken of the motive of competition. The worthi- 
ness of this motive is, of course, a burning question to-day. 
No one, I suppose, will deny that it has been not only a 
powerful but a valuable spur to effort in the past; no one, per- 
haps, contemplates as either possible or desirable its total 
obliteration in the future, but the need of careful thought as 
to the form and extent to which it is desirable is a common- 
place to-day. Without presuming to attempt the answer to 
so difficult a problem, I may just point out some obvious 
reflections, most of which are already current among us. 

1. It is evident that the competition of communities is less 
anti-social than the competition of individuals. It would be 
therefore better to urge the child not to ruin the record of his 
class among other classes than to urge him not to ruin his 
own record as compared with his companions. 

2. It is finer to compete for excellence or for honor than 
for any prize beyond these. Therefore, it would be well, if 
prizes are offered at all, to let them be mere mementos of 
honor. The so-called prizes of bursaries and scholarships 
are, of course, of a wholly different order. They are not 
offered as a bait to zeal, and are competed for merely as a 
means of determining the greatest fitness of the candidates. 
Better days will, it is to be hoped, make these prizes unneces- 
sary by putting such opportunities in the hands of all. 

3. The exhilarating pleasure of social, as compared with 
solitary work, the stimulation of measuring one’s self against 
others, may be kept largely free from the desire to surpass 
others, wholly free from the desire to gain what others must 
lose. 
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I am reminded, at this point, of Aristotle’s way of solving 
a difficulty which arose in his consideration of friendship.* 
The question had been started, whether a good |man must 
most love and honor his friend or himself. A good man, 
Aristotle says, must be self-loving. But, then, his true self 
is the highest in him; that part in him which delights in 
giving all to his friend, in furthering his friend’s good. To 
love this noble part of himself means to further its interests, 
and its interests imply the unlimited giving to his friend 
of all good things, even of the opportunity of doing noble 
actions. But in giving all these good things, even in giving 
away noble opportunities, the man yet necessarily retains 
what is best of all for himself,—that is, he retains the highest 
virtue and the noblest love. In other words, in these highest 
things in life, to give is to get, to get is to give. The highest 
we can do for ourselves is at all times the highest we can do 
for others. 

Is it, then, too much to hope that a day will come when 
the competition that most absorbs us shall be the competition 
in the service of a common good, not, that is, a competition 
for the honor of public service, but a competition as to who 
shall further most the chance of each to render those services. 
This is a form of competition from which we have nothing 
to fear. The good thus attained is not attained at the cost 
of others; to thus surpass is to confer opportunities of a sur- 
passing excellence, which will in turn confer upon others 
further like opportunities. The solution, as it seems to me, 
of our present difficulties in this matter must lie at least in 
this direction. 

What I have already said as to punishment of adults holds 
with regard to children. Its object in the last resort is the 
enforcement on the mind of the child of the inviolability for 
the community of the laws he has broken, and of his respon- 
sibility as a moral agent. The certainty and justice of the 
punishment are the chief points of importance. With chil- 
dren the form of the punishment may, with more frequent 








* Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” bk. ix. chap. viii. 
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advantage than with adults, indicate the nature of the offence, 
while the essential aims of education and penitence must re- 
ceive preponderating consideration. 

As to reward, I have already said something when speaking 
of prizes. It is best when this is given in the form of some 
advantage to the whole, of which the individual is a part (as a 
prize to the class rather than to any child), but is so arranged 
that it gains in value by every attainment of each individual 
child. Then each may feel that he can further, in however 
humble a way, the pleasure or good of all, while the prize, 
when gained, can never be a merely selfish pleasure. The 
best individual prize is that which confers upon an excellent 
individual the opportunity of performing further excellent 
acts. I remember being much amused by hearing once a 
Scotch mother say to her child, “ Now, Jeanie, if you wash 
the kitchen floor really well, I shall allow you to wash down 
the stairs.” That was an eminently noble kind of reward. 
“Faithfulness unto death” is rightly rewarded with “the 
crown of life,” for “the crown of life” is just a perfected 
faithfulness. 

For children, too, as for the adult, the joys of achievement, 
the enthusiam of interest, may be deepened by association. 
All who are accustomed to children know how they expand 
under praise, how their interests become intensified by the 
interest shown in them by those they love. This show of 
interest should be continual; this vivid appreciation should 
never be wanting. The love with which he should be sur- 
rounded should be brought home to the child every moment, 
his joy augmented by his mother’s joy, his pain at wrong- 
doing rendered intolerable by sight of his mother’s pain. 

The great power of art, too, plays a mighty part in the 
lives of children. Up from the mother’s lullaby, through the 
fairyland of picture-book and story, the path runs all the way 
unbroken. All the way the lovely forms of truth and good- 
ness bear the child company; at every step they grow more 
familiar; at every step they are seen and learned anew, till, 
step by step, the child acquires and makes his own the most 
precious heritage of the man. 
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To sum up, then, we shall seek to deepen, in every way in 
our power, pleasure in well doing, for, “to like and dislike 
what one ought is judged to be most important for the for- 
mation of good moral character.”* We shall seek to deepen 
the pleasure or interest in good ends or objects; we shall 
seek to avoid the immorality of directing interest to the at- 
tainment of pleasure merely as such; we shall develop the 
pleasures of a noble self-realization by training ourselves and 
others in self-control, and the capacity of self-sacrifice, through 
a judicious abstinence and a healthy hardihood; above all, 
we shall cherish by example, and by precept, and by all the 
resources of art, those ideals of noble living for the love of 
which men can bear any pain or lose any lower pleasure; we 
shall try to make these interests, in the furthering of which 
our ideal consists, our very life, until, in our longing after that 
personal perfection which is to be found in the best possible 
furthering of that ideal, we shall be ready to cry,— 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids, nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain, 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare never grudge the throe! 


M. S. GILLILAND. 








* Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics,” x. 1. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF BUDDHIST DOCTRINE AND 
ETHICS. 


EvEN an elementary consideration of the Buddhist teachings 
is dependent upon an historical view of religious development 
in India, prior to the appearance of Buddha. The singular 
force of the great teacher’s personality is unquestioned. The 
sweetness of his character and the majesty of his personality 
stand forth upon the background of India’s religious history 
with a degree of vividness which is strongly enhanced by the 
absence of other religious figures of any great importance. Of 
religious thinkers before Buddha’s time there was an abun- 
dance, and the philosophical thought of India was shaped by 
them very definitely. But they were rather famous schoolmen 
than teachers of the people; individually noted for a trick of 
abstruse thought, rather than a desire to render generally avail- 
able the light of their respective systems. 

The teachings ascribed to Buddha, on the other hand, are 
genuine products of the intellectual past of India. The lead- 
ing conceptions are direct heritages from the great Brahman- 
ical development which is accessible to us with remarkable 
completeness and continuity in the Vedic hymns ; in the Brah- 
manas, or the Vedic Talmud; in the ‘Upanishads, the Vedic 
theosophy ; and in the later orthodox Brahmanical systems of 
philosophy. Especially the freer thought of the Upanishads 
resembles, in its essential aspects, the doctrines of Buddhism 
to such an extent that a true conception of the latter is a very 
problematic undertaking without some knowledge of the 
former. 

The religion which we find in India in earliest times, at the 
time when the Vedic hymns were composed, is a natural relig- 
ion, in which the sacrifice forms the means of communication 
between men and the gods. It was a vigorous anthropo- 
morphic polytheism, by the side of which ran an intensely 
animistic vein down among the lower strata of the people, 
The chief exponent of the polytheistic beliefs is the Rig-Veda ; 
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the repository of the animistic charms and incantations is the 
Atharva-Veda; the Brahmanas describe and expound the sac- 
rifice with great detail. 

But by the side of polytheism, animism, and the sacrifice 
which was intended for the accomplishment of all desires, 
there flowed a smaller, quieter current of speculative thought, 
whose beginnings are found in the earliest documents of India. 
Even the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda contain each a 
considerable number of hymns of a speculative, cosmogonic, 
and theosophic character. These present a strangely different 
tone from the body of the collections within which they are 
ensconced. From the present state of our knowledge of the 
chronology of the Vedic texts, we are in the position to say 
that there is no period of Indian history accessible to us which 
was entirely free from theosophic speculation. There is espe- 
cially a class of hymns which present the higher theological 
insight of the earliest period in the form of charades,—dérah- 
modya or brahmavadya they are designated in the texts,— 
which contain very valuable materials for the reconstruction 
of the more abstract speculations of the earliest times. The 
words brahmodya or brahmavadya mean “ disputation in the 
knowledge of holy things.” According to a recent investi- 
gation of the writer,* they are theological charades or 
“ quizzes,” which the priests asked one another and answered 
at the end of certain great sacrifices. They seem to have been 
intended for the display of theological learning, to impress 
him who instituted the sacrifice with the excellence and effi- 
ciency of the priests who had conducted the sacrifice. These 
brahmodya hymns, and others very kindred in character, con- 
tain the earliest Hindu theosophy, and a systematic presenta- 
tion of their contents is still one of the desiderata in the 
history of Hindu thought. 

But the earlier speculations did not shape themselves into 
a final philosophy until the period of the Upanishads. The 
Upanishads are short treatises which follow, nay frequently 
form a part of the Brahmanas, and they are the first recorded 








* See Fournal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xv., pp. 172ff. and 184. 
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attempts at a final philosophy. At that time thought had 
elevated itself to a height sufficient to recognize that the earlier 
religion, with its anthropomorphic nature-worship, its liturgies, 
and the religious technicalities of every-day life, were all of 
them products of the finite. They were produced, and what- 
ever is produced is transient. To be sure, an orthodox Brah- 
manical life was necessary in order to obtain the fruits of life 
which the ordinary man desires. But all this begins to be 
regarded as preparatory and transitory. And the central doc- 
trine of the Upanishads is the very same as that of Buddhism ; 
the pivot of all speculation and all mental struggle is the 
same in both,—it is the desire after emancipation or salvation. 
Likewise, the means of salvation are the same in both. Now, 
in order to understand the Buddhist salvation and the ac- 
cessory teachings, it is absolutely necessary to take notice 
step by step of the corresponding views of the Upanishads; 
there they appear more clearly, in more primitive shape, 
less far removed from the causes by which they were origi- 
nated. 

The name for the Buddhist salvation is zzrva@na. Etymo- 
logically, the word seems to mean “ blowing out.” Every one 
who has tried his hand at the interpretation of this term has 
felt painfully the difficulty of the task, and the results presented 
by the several interpreters differ very considerably. This is 
not at all to be wondered at: a perfectly single interpretation 
of the word will never be found. The attempt might as easily 
be made to precipitate the uses of the Western word “ salvation” 
into one single formula. The difference between the expres- 
sion “ to be saved,” in the mouth of the servant woman, and 
the free theological thinker, is every bit as great as that which 
is to be found in the uses of the word nirvana. The latter 
runs the entire gamut of values from a blissful half-conscious 
state of repose, a “ peace that passeth all understanding,”— 
in the minds of the vulgar doubtless something very like a 
physical repose,—to the other extreme, absolute annihilation. 
There is a small treatise entitled the ‘“‘ Abhidhana-ppadipika,” 
—a manual of synonyms of Buddhistical religious terms,— 
which presents forty-six words for mirvéna. Among them 
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occur such terms as mokkha or mutti, “ deliverance ;” tanha- 
kkhaya, “ destruction of desire ;” mibutti, “ quietude ;” arapa, 
“bodilessness,” and even amata, “immortality.” The word 
nirvana is not a very common one in the texts, and it occurs 
chiefly in connection with parable and symbolism. In this 
regard, again, it is closely parallel to our “salvation.” One 
point seems certain, namely, that Buddha himself never gave 
expression to the doctrine that annihilation was the ultimate 
outcome of his teaching. 

There is a very interesting legend in which, on the contrary, 
he is obviously represented as dodging the question when put 
to him point-blank by one of his disciples. The monk 
Malukya comes to Buddha and complains that the teacher’s 
utterances leave in doubt this most important concern of the 
human mind: “Is the world eternal or limited? Does the 
perfected disciple continue to live after death or not? I am 
not pleased that such questions are left unanswered; hence I 
am come to the master. May Buddha answer if he can. 
When an upright man does not know, or is not conversant 
with a certain subject, he says: ‘ That I do not know; that I 
am not conversant with.’” The monk is captious, and will 
brook no equivocal answer. 

Buddha replies that he never attempted to attract disciples 
by promising them any special information on this topic. “A 
man who has been wounded by a poisonous arrow does not 
tell the physician who has come to his aid, ‘I shall not let you 
treat that wound ere I know whether you are a Brahman or a 
Kshatriya, or ere I know the family antecedents of the man 
who struck me.’ Therefore Buddha did not inform his dis- 
ciples whether the world is finite or infinite, or whether the 
holy ones continue to live beyond or not. Because the 
knowledge of those things does not strengthen holy life, does 
not lead to peace and illumination. The things that do lead 
to peace and enlightenment Buddha did teach, namely: the 
truth of suffering; the truth about the origin of suffering ; 
the truth about the suspension of suffering ; the truth about 
the way to bring about the suspension of suffering. There- 
fore, O Malukya, what has not been revealed by me, leave 
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that unrevealed ; and what has been revealed, that suffer to be 
revealed.” 

In attempting to present a definition of nirvana, we must 
content ourselves with striking an average, or perhaps rather 
stating a few salient points on the infinitely fluctuating line of 
the conceptions of the word. The following seems to be a 
fair presentation: A condition of total cessation of changes; 
of perfect rest, of the absence of desire, illusion and sorrow ; 
the complete resolution of the compounded physical man. 
But, above all, we are helped by taking the parallel speculations 
which preceded the Buddhist nirvana in the schools of the 
Upanishads. We shall see that the nirvana is the faded 
residuum of the belief that the human soul escapes the round 
of births, and is fused with the pantheistic all-soul, as soon as 
it is enabled by insight into the true nature of existence to 
break the rivets which fasten it to the visible, yet illusory 
world. 

In the Upanishads the conception of an all-soul is of para- 
mount importance. This is frequently designated as sat, a 
word which is,etymologically identical with the Greek rd 4. 
But even more frequent, and destined to assume more per- 
manent form, is the composite conception of the dtman, 
“the breath,” and the drahma, “the essence of spiritual 
thought.” In the view of the Hindus, the human body is 
pervaded by breaths, atman (Gr. aity7v): these vivify the 
body, and are the essential part, the Ego, of the individual 
existence. This atman, after it has been adjusted to indi- 
vidual man, is transferred to the great universe outside of 
man. There arises a “ breath of the universe,” or “ universal 
breath.” The atman, the lord of the breaths, is at the same 
time the lord of the gods, the creator of all beings: all the 
worlds are but an emanation of his great universal Ego; the 
atman is the all. 

The second all-embracing cosmic conception is that of the 
brahma. The sacred word, the constant companion of the 
sacrifice, contains again a kind of spiritual essence which 
elevates it above every profane word, and the entire profane 
world. That is the brahma used in the neuter gender, not as 
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yet the personified god Brahma who stands later at the head 
of the so-called Hindu trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, and Civa. 
Thus we have in the atman and the brahma two manifestations 
of the final universal power: the former representing the 
physical and the latter the spiritual side of universal life. As 
might be expected, the two ideas, in due time, merge into one, 
the conception of a great eternal existence, in which all the 
differences of visible phenomena are resolved : the universe, 
including all its physical, mental, and spiritual phases lives 
and moves through it. This product of early Hindu specu- 
lation came to stay in India; all the philosophies, including 
Buddhism, stand upon this ground, and they all accept the 
consequences, deduced from this fundamental thought, with 
modifications of comparatively secondary importance. When 
we find that the Buddhist longs for nirvana, we have before us 
the longing of the philosopher of the Upanishad to be merged 
in the all-soul. The nirvana is the pantheistic Brahma, with 
its personality and its attributes reduced to a mere blank—to 
zero. 

The term which is employed in Buddhism to depict all states 
preceding nirvana is samsdra, “the round of births.” Here, 
also, we stand before an heir-loom from a distant past. The 
beginnings of metempsychosis—nay, even the first occurrence 
of the word samsara—can still be traced in the Upanishads. 
The earliest Vedic time knows nothing of the wandering of 
the soul after death. There is, on the contrary, a simple, 
poetic belief in a future life which appeals thoroughly to the 
natural instincts of man. Whence came the first germ of 
metempsychosis it is impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty. It is possible that it had percolated from aboriginal 
non-Aryan beliefs into the musings of the philosophic schools. 
Like the Brahma, it is, too, a conception which works its way 
through misty, hesitating beginnings, to rigid doctrinary ends. 
But when it finally had assumed a definite shape we find the 
plain doctrine that every creature is again and again the prey 
of death, until in some life all desire and all activity, as the 
outcome of this desire, have been laid aside. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, from the first moment of 
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its appearance in the literature, is closely associated with pes- 


simism. 


In the Upanishads it is viewed with perfect con- 


sistency as a state of separation from the perfect all-soul, the 


Brahma. 


Human existence is not, as might have been the 


case, viewed as an emanation from the all-soul, but as a species 


of conflict with it. 


The Brahma is perfect, existence is imper- 


fect. This is Buddha’s “truth of suffering” in the controversy 


with the monk Malukya, quoted above. 


The cause of suffer- 


ing is formulated in the Buddhistical writings under the twin 
terms fanha, Sanskrit ¢rshd, “thirst” or “ desire,” and kamma, 


Sanskrit Aarma, “ deed.” 


The tanha is the unsatisfied, and 


not to be satisfied, desire for things that belong to the state of 


personal existence in the physical world. 


In the Upanishads 


also occurs the statement: ‘“‘ When the mortal has freed him- 
self from every desire of his heart, then does he enter im- 


mortal into Brahma.” 


The unquenched desire is looked upon 


as a real force which has creative power, and it is itself suffi- 
ciently powerful to draw the being back into mundane exist- 
ence, to produce the chain of existences which make up the 


samsara. 


At this point the doctrine of the karma steps in. 


The successive births are affected by the nature of the unsatis- 
fied desires, and by the merits or demerits of the individual. 
The broad rule is that a highly meritorious life is succeeded 
by a relatively happy existence; it accumulates, as it were, a 
good balance for the individual concerned. On the other 
hand, if there is an excess of demerit, the next birth is 
wretched and full of suffering. Edwin Arnold in his “ Light 
of Asia” has exercised his great poetic gift in describing the 


karma as 


“ All that total of a soul 
Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The ‘ self’ it wove, with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts.”’ 


The chain of evils which fastens itself upon all individual 
existence is thus seen to be composed of various links. An 
illusory estimate of life and the world creates desire; de- 
sire leads to action; all action is by its very nature finite 


and doomed to produce fruit; it dooms the individual to end- 
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less existence: again and again he is food for death. What 
then is the cure for desire, the thirst for life and its contents ? 
The Upanishads answer, knowledge. Knowledge of the unity 
of the individual Ego with the great Brahmic principle, and 
the knowledge, ever present, of the divided condition of 
everything finite. ‘When a mortal has recognized Brahma, 
feeling ‘he is myself, how can he then desire and cling to 
bodily life?” Thus the ultimate attainment for man is this 
recognition ; when it is attained all desire vanishes of its own 
accord. In the Buddhist system a somewhat secondary and 
schematic formula is known as “ the way to the suspension of 
suffering.” It is the so-called eightfold path: right belief, 
right resolution, right speech, right deeds, right life, right 
ideals, right thoughts, right memory, right meditation. All 
this is but the principle of “knowledge” brought down to 
every-day life; these terms embody the need of this highest 
knowledge in daily conduct, in order that it shall be finally 
fruitful. 

The difference between early Brahmanic and Buddhist 
religion is chiefly this, that the Brahmans kept their theosophic 
knowledge to themselves without making propaganda for it. 
To the people, the Brahman philosophers gave nothing but a 
polytheistic worship, which kept changing the attractive early 
beliefs into an idolatry which grew more and more grotesque 
at every stage of its development. Buddha brought the philo- 
sophical beliefs of his time down to the people with modi- 
fications comparatively slight, and the chief interest which 
attaches itself to the treatment of this fundamentally theo- 
sophic system in the hands of the great teacher is this, that 
it opened the door for the gentle ethical system which has 
rendered Buddhism a great world-religion, and has always 
elicited the profound interest of Western minds. We must, 
however, not neglect to emphasize sufficiently that Buddhism 
could not have originated without the personal activity of 
Buddha. The conformation of its ethical system is doubtless 
due ina large measure to the personal character of the founder 
of the system. The legend of Buddha sets clearly before 
our eyes a truly admirable figure: a man of quiet majesty, of 
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humor without acerbity, full of tenderness for all living things, 
of perfect balance and moral freedom, exempt from every 
prejudice. It does not matter much whether the picture is in 
a measure legendary or not; it stood at any rate very early 
before the members of the church, and affected them as only 
a living person could. Buddha, too, is loved for a great per- 
sonal sacrifice: it was to save others that he was born as 
Gautama Cakyamuni, “the Prince Siddhartha,” having dis- 
dained to enter nirvana. He chose to develop up to Buddha- 
hood at the cost of countless preliminary existences with their 
ceaseless round of sufferings. This is called the act of “ great 
renunciation.” The ideal of the Brahman is very similar to 
that of the Buddhist, but it is entirely for himself: he aspires 
to save himself; the great names of Brahman teachers are 
those of faded traditional personages, who had, so to speak, 
invented a new device, or exhibited an unusual amount of 
cleverness in accomplishing this end. Buddha made over 
the Hindu system of salvation, along with the finest flower 
of Hindu ethical feeling, to every person, high or low, gifted 
or ignorant, without stint and without exception. 

One may ask with some degree of astonishment, “ Where 
is the door which admits any system of ethics, as a part of a 
philosophy which broaches with such dangerous closeness on 
nihilism ?” He who expects rigid logical consistency in the 
juncture of ethics with such a philosophy will be disappointed. 
But we are still in the position to show just where it slipped 
in—without desiring to indicate by this expression that there 
was ever a period in India devoid of good laws of conduct, 
and the practical application of the dictates of civilized 
humanity. What is meant is, that by the neglect of Brah- 
manical worship, Brahmanical sacrifice and dogma, and Brah- 
manical restrictions of caste, the ethical side of Indian thought 
found an opportunity to conquer for itself a place of high 
importance, from which it was previously shut out by other 
interests. 

Buddhist ethics are joined directly to the doctrine of suffer- 
ing, as we may call it. This is the very corner-stone of the 


edifice. It is designated with schematic regularity as the four- 
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fold doctrine of suffering, being presented again and again in 
four statements which form a close sequence. 

1. The truth of suffering: Birth is suffering, age is suffer- 
ing, disease is suffering, death is suffering, union with what 
is not loved is suffering, separation from what is loved is 
suffering. : 

2. The origin of suffering: The thirst after existence which 
leads from birth to birth, and to the desire for lust and power. 

3. Suspension of suffering: Giving up the thirst for exist- 
ence by cutting out all desires. 

4. The way to the suspension of suffering: Right belief, 
right resolution, right speech, right deeds, right life, right 
ideals, right thoughts, right memory, right meditation. This, 
as has been stated above, is the eightfold noble path. 

The last of these clauses is the foundation of Buddhist 
ethics, and the presence of it as the final member of the group 
of four theses in the doctrine of suffering impresses upon it 
and the subsequent details a character which Buddhist laws 
of conduct can never quite strip off. Evidently ethical law 
here is not founded upon the dictates of a higher power, nor 
is there anywhere the suggestion of a law of universal har- 
mony, or necessity, by which the single individual is led forcibly 
to follow a line of conduct which suits the universe. The 
difference between good and evil conduct, roughly stated, is 
the effect upon the individual himself. Good conduct ina 
small way produces relative happiness in life, and advance of 
station in the round of existences ; in a large way it becomes 
the motive-power towards the highest aim, the resolution into 
the all, the nirvana. This doctrine of suffering concentrates 
all serious attention upon the Ego, and for the Buddhist this 
metaphysical term steps out from the frame of an abstract 
system, and assumes a reality so strong that everything without 
fades at times into absolute insignificance. To find the Ego is 
praised as the best aim of all search ; to be friends with the 
Ego is the truest and highest friendship. The Ego spurs to 
good; through the Ego one knows one’s self, and the Ego 
watches and protects. The Ego is the ultimate refuge, there- 
fore it shall be held in check as the dealer holds a noble steed. 
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One’s own Ego must first of all be securely founded on good; 
after that others may be instructed. 

This may, perhaps, be regarded as the most characteristic 
point in Buddhist ethics, and its very prominence makes it 
important that it shall not be misunderstood. It is a spiritual 
egoism whose existence and development are hostile to and 
exclude practical selfishness by its very existence. The 
Buddhistic writings employ parable and story at every step. 
One of these we may not withhold, since it is perhaps more sig- 
nificant for the understanding of the very essence of Buddhist 
ethics than any other. It is the story of Prince Kunala, the 
son of the great Buddhist Emperor Agoka, about 250 B.c. 

Kunala—his name was given him on account of his wonder- 
fully beautiful eyes—lives away from the turmoil of the court, 
devoted to his introspective thoughts. One of the queens falls 
in love with him; but neither her seductions nor her threats, 
when she is rejected, move Kunala. She thirsts for vengeance. 
Owing to her intrigues, he is sent to a distant province, and 
thither she sends an order of the king, signed with the royal 
ivory seal, which she has cunningly managed to get into her 
hands: Kunala’s eyes are to be torn out. When the order 
arrives no one has the heart to lay hand on the beautiful eyes 
of the prince. The prince himself announces a reward for the 
one who will execute the command of the king. At last an 
evil-looking individual is found ready to do the deed. The 
wails of the multitude accompany the tearing out of the first 
eye. Kunala takes it into his hand and says, “ Why do you 
not see the forms which you did see a moment ago, O you 
coarse ball of flesh? How do they deceive themselves who 
cling to you and say, ‘ This is I!’” And after his second eye 
is lost, he says, “ The eye of flesh, difficult to obtain, I have 
lost ; but I have gained the perfect, blameless eyes of wisdom. 
The king has abandoned me, but I am the son of the exalted 
king of truth: his child I am called.” He is told that the 
queen and not the king had issued the order, and rejoins, 
“May she long enjoy fortune, life, and power—she who 
brought me such bliss.” And he goes as a beggar to the city 
of his father, and sings before the palace to the accompani- 
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ment of a lute. The king hears his voice, and, in the course 
of their interview, the truth comes to light. In his excessive 
grief and anger the king would have the queen tortured and 
killed; but Kunala says, “It is not fit that you should slay 
her. Act according to honor and do not slayawoman. The 
highest reward comes to those who feel kindly: the perfect 
Buddha has praised patience ;” and he kneels down before the 
king and says, “ O king, I feel no pain, and no wrath on account 
of the cruelty from which I have suffered. My heart feels but 
kindness for my mother, who commanded that my eyes be 
torn out. As surely as these words are true, may my eyes 
again be as they were.” Then his eyes shone in their former 
beauty. 

Nowhere does Buddhist poetry exalt forgiveness and the 
love of enemies higher than in this charming story. And yet 
there is about this even a certain breath of coolness which we 
find in all Buddhist morality. It is less from the heart than 
from the head; it is from that £now/edge which kills desire and 
leads to nirvana. The Buddhist sage stands upon a height 
which cannot be reached by the doingsof men. Wrong does 
not anger him, but he also does not suffer from it. His 
enemies have power over his body; his Ego they cannot 
touch. 

The pervasiveness of this fundamental principle of Buddhist 
belief is such that even the more practical side, the side of 
every-day morality, constantly runs up against it. The Buddh- 
ists have no formal compendium of morals; they schema- 
tize as they go along—sometimes one way, sometimes another, 
according as one or another side of human life is prominent 
in the mind. Yet three categories turn up again and again, 
as though they were the headings of three chapters in a sys- 
tem of ethics. The first is righteousness, upright life. The 
conditions of righteousness are laid down in a definite penta- 
logue. 1. To kill no living being. 2. Not to touch the 
property of another. 3. Chastity. 4. Truthfulness. 5. Ab- 
staining from intoxicating liquors. It is but just to say right 
here that no religious system was ever more in earnest with 
its own prescriptions than Buddhism was with the five points 
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of this pentalogue. The first, the doctrine of ahinsa, “ in- 
violability,” that is, pity for living things, is insisted upon with 
rigid consistency in the Buddhist canonical writings, and many 
touching stories abound, which show with how much genuine 
feeling and cordiality of belief pity was practised. But the 
other two chapters turn the practical morality again into the 
channel of that single and singular interest, the destruction of 
desire and the escape from the bonds of existence, which has 
been, as it were, the text of our entire presentation. The 
second chapter is concentration; the third, wisdom. In the 
narration of Buddha’s last sermons we find repeatedly what 
purports to be his own summary of his doctrine : 


“« This is righteousness. This is concentration. This is wisdom. He whois 
penetrated by righteousness, 47s concentration becomes fruitful and blissful. He 
who is strong in concentration, 47s wisdom becomes fruitful and blissful. The 
soul penetrated by wisdom is released entirely from evil—from the evil of 
desire, from the evil of coming into existence, from the evil of error, from the 
evil of ignorance.” 


The three domains are compared with the stations of a 
journey ; theendis nirvana. The foundation ofall is righteous- 
ness ; but righteousness obtains its value and its completion 
through wisdom. If it does not lead in that direction it leads 
nowhere. Buddhism is not for those who are poor in spirit, 
and we may regard it as certain that the spread of this religious 
system is not due to the philosophy at its foundation, but to 
the incidentally sterling dictates and the pure example of those 
who were far enough advanced in thought to strive for the 
fruits of the philosophy. 

The essence of ancient Buddhism seems to have been con- 
centrated into one good metrical tract called the Dhamma- 
pada, a collection of aphorisms which reminds us in many 
ways of biblical texts, especially the book of Proverbs. Thus 
especially such sentences as the following have the true Solo- 
monic ring (see stanzas 63 and 64): 


“« The fool who knows his foolishness is wise at least so far. But a fool who 
thinks himself wise, he is called a fool indeed. 

“If a fool be associated with a wise man even all his life, he will perceive the 
truth as little us a spoon perceives the taste of soup.” 
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The desire to be rid of earthly existence is expressed most 
intensely as follows (stanzas 60, 153, 154, 383): 


“ Long is the night to him who is awake ; long is a mile to him who is tired ; 
long is life to the foolish who do not know the true law. 

“ Looking for the builder of this house [the body], I have run through a 
course of many births in vain: painful is birth again and again. Now I have 
seen thee, O maker of the house; thou shalt not make up this house again. All 
thy rafters are broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered. The soul, approaching the 
eternal, has attained to the extinction of all desires. 

“Stop the stream, sturdily drive away the desires,O Brahman! When you 
have understood the perishableness of all that was created, you will understand 
that which was not created.” 


The praises of him who has obtained by resignation the 
terrestrial nirvana are sung ecstatically (stanzas 94, 197, 198): 


“The gods even envy him whose senses, like horses well broken in by the 
driver, have been subdued, who is free from pride, and free from appetites. 

“We live happily, then, not hating those who hate us; among men who hate 
us we dwell free from hatred. 

“« We live happily, then, free from ailments among the ailing ; among men who 
are ailing we dwell free from greed.”’ 


A considerable domain of ethical life is sketched in stanzas 
222, 223, 3-5; herethe attitude of the ideal Buddhist towards 
wrath and revenge is stated forcefully : 


“He who holds back rising anger like a rolling chariot, him I call a real 
driver; other people are but holding the reins. 

‘¢ Let a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome evil by good ; let him 
overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. 

“« He abused me, he beat me, he oppressed me, he robbed me’”’—in those who 
harbor such thoughts hatred will never cease. 

‘“‘ He abused me, he beat me, he oppressed me, he robbed me’’—in those who 
do not harbor such thoughts hatred will cease. 

“‘ For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love, this 
is an old rule.” 


The following two stanzas show the way to a pure life, and 
the blissful condition which ensues : 


«One by one, little by little, moment by moment, a wise man frees himself 
from personal impurities as a refiner blows away the dross of silver. 

« There is a treasure laid upin the heart, a treasure of charity, purity, temper- 
ance, soberness. A treasure secure, impregnable, that no thief can steal: a 
treasure that follows after death.” 

MAuvrRICE BLOOMFIELD. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
































The Three Religions. 


THE THREE RELIGIONS.* 


AND now we are led to ask a question. Every rightly- 
constituted sermon has an application, and it is to that that 
we have now come.t The remarks that I have been making 
to-night, whether they are well or ill founded, have certainly 
not been suggested by a mere idle curiosity with regard to 
the religions of the past. What I wish is, if possible, to draw 
a lesson for our guidance now; and with this view, I have to 
ask the question, Why is it that we have grown dissatisfied 
with Christianity? Why is it that we are hearing on all 
hands either of the necessity for a new religion or of the im- 
possibility of any? I suppose most of us who are here to- 
night, for instance, are almost as little inclined to call our- 
selves by the name of Christ as by that of Buddha or of 
Zoroaster, were it not, indeed, that the first of these names is 
connected with a whole civilization, from which we cannot 
easily dissociate ourselves. Some of you, I dare say,—perhaps, 
in certain respects, all of you,—find yourselves even in some 
sort of revolt against that civilization itself’ Many of you, at 
any rate, are probably inclined to regard the forms of Chris- 
tian worship that still linger among us with a certain degree 
of hostility. You think, perhaps,—those of you who take a 
radical view of the matter,—that, in any really distinctive 
sense of the term, Christianity, properly speaking, expired in 
the seventeenth century; and that it is only the deceased 
spirit of it that still goes about mumming and muttering 
among us, burning candles and folding vestments, or crying 
out inarticulately in the streets. Others of you may regard it 
from a more sympathetic, or, at any rate, from a less impa- 
tient point of view, recognizing the greatness of its contribu- 





* A lecture delivered before the London Ethical Society. Continued from the 
January number, page 176. 

t It must be confessed that the “ application’ here is now in some danger of 
swallowing up the rest of the discourse. 
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tion to human progress, and the purity and sweetness of life 
which—especially perhaps in its least developed and most 
unsophisticated forms—it still helps to maintain among us. 
But all of you, I imagine, whether you are sympathetic or 
unsympathetic towards it, regard it as, to a great extent, a 
thing of the past. Nor, I suppose, would most of you accept, 
as a sufficient explanation of this attitude, any such merely 
intellectual changes as that we have ceased to believe in mira- 
cles, in the inspiration of Scriptures, in the credibility of the 
doctrines of the Church. Of course, it is true that we have 
ceased to believe in such things now; but perhaps none of 
them belongs to the essence of Christianity. At any rate, 
while it is true that such changes as these are real, and that 
they have had a great and increasing effect, it yet seems to me 
that there is a deeper element in the phenomenon in question.* 
It is partly the result of a moral growth, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, a moral expansion. Christianity, many 
of us seem to feel, has, in a sense, passed away from our ethi- 
cal horizon, as Judaism has passed away, as Hellenism has 
passed away; and we are becoming conscious that, from a 
moral point of view, no less than from an intellectual, we 
stand in need of something altogether new and different. 
Why, I ask, should this be so? If Christianity, as I have 
been maintaining, comprises in itself, in a supreme way, the 
two essential elements of a true religion, why should we not 
be willing to retain it ? 

Perhaps some may be disposed to accept the answer which 
has been eloquently given by Dr. Hatch in his recent volume, 
to which I have already referred. He considers that Chris- 
tianity has ceased to be a satisfactory religion merely, or, at 
least, mainly, on account of its accretion of Greek and Roman 
elements; and that, if only these encumbrances could be sat- 
isfactorily cleared away, the essence of the thing—the moral 
power of it—would still remain for us, with all the inspiration 


* On this point I may refer to Coit’s “‘ Ethische Bewegung in der Religion,” 
passim. In particular, I wish to call attention, in connection with this point, to 
his very suggestive essay on “‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
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of its first deliverance. I, for one, am unable to believe this. 
In a sense, I even think that the reverse of this is true. I do 
not think we can go back. I grant, indeed, that Christianity 
lost something of its original purity by the intermixture of 
Greek philosophy and Roman discipline. But I am doubtful 
whether, without such an intermixture, it could ever have be- 
come the religion of the civilized world; and I suspect that if 
we were simply to withdraw these elements now—even if it be 
true that that would now be possible—it might be even more 
difficult to accept Christianity as our religion then than it is 
now, when we have it combined with these foreign elements. 
It is true, indeed, that the central spirit of Christianity is im- 
mortal, and that the more we return upon it the better it will 
be for us,—the spirit of self-sacrifice, of the effacement of per- 
sonal ambition for the sake of general welfare. These ideas, as 
Goethe said, represent a definite advance of the human spirit 
from which it can never again recede. And perhaps we shall 
never have a nobler embodiment of the moral ideal than is to 
be found in the life of its founder. Perhaps even the effort to 
follow in his steps will always remain the highest inspiration 
of virtue. But, apart from that ideal, all that was distinctive 
of Christianity seems to have now forever passed away. 

In the face of such a phenomenon as the “ Salvation Army,” 
indeed—which seems to many as if it might become one of the 
most powerful social and moral forces of our age—it may ap- 
pear rash to affirm that the power of Christianity, even in its 
most modern and popular form, is finally extinct. In fact, it 
looks even as if in that shape it had returned to its original 
work, and had become again the gospel of the poor, though 
rejected by those who are wise according to the flesh. And 
certainly I do not wish to say anything against the noble aims 
with which the leaders of that movement seem to be inspired. 
I regard their philanthropic efforts with a considerable degree 
of hope. I think they have at least given a new interest to 
the problems with which they are endeavoring to deal. Still, 
I am not disposed to interpret the signs of the times as point- 
ing to a revival of primitive Christianity. I suspect they admit 
of a very different interpretation. There is a profound differ- 
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ence between a rising and a falling tide, though the height of 
the water may in both cases be the same. Christianity came 
from the humble, and conquered the intellect of the world. 
The intellect of the world has rejected it: the more charac- 
teristic parts of its teaching are scarcely to be found any more 
as genuine influences among the cultured classes :* it is sink- 
ing back to its origin in the heart of the unreflecting. The 
tide is falling; it is not coming in. 

No: it seems to me that, in any special and distinctive 
sense of the term, Christianity has left us. For this there 
may be many reasons. One reason, I suppose, is to be found 
in its partially pessimistic character, from which the more 
hopeful modern spirit has recoiled. So far as this is the cause 
of the change, it would mean that Christianity has proved un- 
satisfactory, on account of its insufficient recognition of the 
might of morality. But on this point I do not wish to insist. 
I believe that an even more important reason is, that Chris- 
tianity was an individualistic religion, which fact, indeed, was, 
I think, partly the source of its pessimism also.t It is some- 
times said that Christianity was socialistic; and in a sense this 
is true enough. But it must be remembered that the com- 
munism of the early Christians was entirely voluntary; and, 
indeed, if we are to call them by any modern names at all, it 
would, on the whole, be more correct to say that they were 
anarchists than that they were socialists. When Camille 
Desmoulins spoket of “the good Sansculotte Jesus,” he was 
not altogether astray. But it is not this aspect of the subject 
to which I mean specially to refer. What I mean, in saying 
that Christianity was individualistic, is rather this. Its pri- 
mary problem was that which is expressed in the question, 
What must I do to be saved? and that is a problem which 
the moral consciousness of the civilized world has now, ina 


* This is perhaps an exaggeration; but I do not think it worth while to alter 
it. Such summary statements as I am here making cannot be expected to be 
quite accurate. 

¢ On the connection between individualism and pessimism, I may refer to 
‘¢ Essays in Philosophical Criticism,’’ p. 246, e¢ seg. 

t Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,”’ IIT. vi. 2. 
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sense, left behind. No generous spirit now has much de- 
sire that he in particular should be saved, or, indeed, that any 
person, simply as that particular person, should be saved. 
What the generous spirit wants now is to save England, to 
save Ireland, to save the “ submerged tenth.” Nay, I may say 
further,—if you will pardon the boldness of the expression,— 
that no generous spirit desires now that God may save jum ; 
but all generous spirits, some of them almost despairing of 
the possibility of it, destre to save God.* That is a far different 
problem from the one that lay before early Christianity. 

Let us not be unjust. I do not affirm that the problem to 
which I have referred was the one which the founder of Chris- 
tianity had most at heart, or even the one that was most in- 
fluential among his early followers. Still, it can hardly be 
denied, as it seems to me, that there was a fatal taint of indi- 
vidualism throughout a great part of their attitude towards 
the world. Christianity was, on its first presentation, essen- 
tially the religion of a man of genius; and it was, perhaps, for 
that very reason, not quite adapted to be the religion of a 
world. Inthe person of Christ himself, the religion may have 
been all that could be desired. The more one studies his 
character, so far as any authentic record of it is to be had, the 
more does one feel inclined to regard him as a kind of Shake- 
speare of the moral life-—the man of infinite moral depth, 
as Shakespeare was the man of unbounded human sympathy. 
But that moral depth was not communicable. In this respect, 
Christ was not unlike Socrates. In both these cases there was 
a noble life to which the key was lost; and nothing remained 
for their followers but to try to imitate the pattern that had 
been left.t This inevitably becomes individualism. The imi- 
tator of Socrates became a cynic: the imitator of Jesus became 
an ascetic. And, finally, in the case of Jesus, the effort to imi- 
tate degenerated at last into a mere worship without imitation.{ 





* This “ dark saying”’ is explained below. 


t Of course, this is only partly true of Socrates. He had, to some extent, a 
communicable doctrine, which certain of his disciples were able to develop. 
t On the result of this in modern times, cf Coit’s ‘“‘ Ethische Bewegung in der 


Religion,” p. 74, e¢ seg. 
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Or, at the best, what with him was the fine intuition of a noble 
character, became with his followers an empty dogma with 
regard to the salvation of the soul. It was thus in the main 
that Christianity became individualistic. 

This being the case, then, it might be thought that all that 
is necessary now is to strip off the dogma and return to the 
original position, as Dr. Hatch, among others, has suggested. 
But this is not possible. Moral genius is as rare as intellec- 
tual,—if, indeed, they are not, as Carlyle held, fundamentally 
the same thing,—and a religion which rests simply on the in- 
tuition of a man of genius is not suited for the world in general. 
Nor is it possible for us now, as it was for the early Christians, 
to turn the intuitions of genius into dogmas. “ The days of dis- 
cipleship are past.” ** We demand something that we can un- 
derstand, and, to some extent, prove. In order, therefore, that 
such a religion as that of Jesus may be adapted to the modern 
world, the rule by which the man of genius unconsciously 
went, must be expounded and proved as an intelligible prin- 
ciple of conduct; and when this is done with the character of 
Christ, the result which is left for us—the distilled essence of 
his inner life—ceases to be in any distinctive sense Christian, 
unless we choose to mean by Christianity simply all that is 
deepest in morals. 

Further, I am not sure that the religion of Christ, even as 
he held it himself, can be altogether freed from the charge of 
individualism. I have compared Christ to Socrates and to 
Shakespeare; and, indeed, one can hardly help regarding 
these, as in their several ways, the unique men of the world.f 
But when one compares Christ with the other two, one feels, 
perhaps, a greater earnestness and depth, but, at the same 
time, a certain narrowness, which is quite foreign to the others. 
I have heard it alleged (by one who is not usually rash in his 
judgments), as an imperfection in the character of Jesus, that 
he never gave any evidence of the possession of humor. We 
read that he wept, though even this is recorded in a rather 


* Caird’s “ Hegel,” ad fin. 
+ At least of the Western world. 
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ill-authenticated narrative; but we are nowhere informed that 
he ever laughed. I do not know that such a criticism has 
much value. Some of the sayings that are attributed to him 
seem to show that he was not without a sense of the comic. 
And even if it were not so, there might be no real deficiency 
implied. Most laughter is “a fruit of unripe wisdom :” per- 
haps it is always somewhat akin to “the crackling of thorns 
under a pot.” Shelley and Mrs. Browning may have been 
right in thinking that laughter is incompatible with the noblest 
human attitude. Nevertheless, when we think of the humor 
of Socrates or Shakespeare, it seems to reveal to us a certain 
element of character which we rather miss in Christ. I mean 
: the element of breadth. There is no side of life which Shake- 
speare seems not to appreciate; there are few which Socrates 
| did not. In comparison with them, Christ’s interests appear 
to be limited to a single point,—individual morality. And in 
dealing with this point, he seems always to fall back for his 
highest authority upon his own inner light. I am well aware 
that it is rash to pass such criticisms upon one, of whose per- 
sonal life, apart from mythology, almost as little is known as 
of that of Shakespeare; but at least we can see with some 
clearness what the effect of his teaching was on his early fol- 
lowers, and what the gradual outcome of it has been through- 
out the course of history. That these effects have been in 
the main noble and beneficial, I confidently believe; but it 
seems clear that they have been one-sided. And they could 
hardly have been otherwise. To fall back on our own sub- 
jectivity, as what is highest in our experience (though there 
is,no doubt,a sense in which it is true; nay,a sense in which 
it is a profound and all-important truth, for the discovery of 
which the world is infinitely the richer), is yet dangerously 
near to a most pernicious error. This is an error which the 
modern world has, on the whole, found out. We see into 
what abysses of sentimentalism and pessimism our introspec- 
tive habits have led; and we have learned at least to sigh for 
the healthy objectivity of the Greeks, if not in any degree to 
realize it, for the power of seeing again that after all our own 
inner life is not in itself infinitely important; and of looking 
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cheerfully at the world without us, the world of nature, the 
life of the state, the movements of history, as something that 
is quite as important as we are.* We are beginning to see, 
also, that a religion which tends to withdraw us from the 
world cannot be the religion that is to meet our modern 
needs. The Christian point of view is, I think, well illus- 
trated by a passage from Sir Thomas Browne:f “For the 
world,” he says, “I count it not an inn, but an hospital; and 
a place not to live but to die in. The world that I regard is 
myself; it is the microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine 
eye on: for the other, I use it, but like my globe, and turn it 
round sometimes for my recreation.” Now, to reach sucha 
point of view as this—a point of view from which the earth 
appears but as the “ante-room of heaven”-—implies a great 
step in human advancement. But it is not a position to rest 
in, and it is not the step that has to be taken now; nor isa 
religion from which such a position follows, the religion that 
can satisfy us now. The modern religion must be able to 
give us inspiration in art, in science, in politics, in social re- 
form. It must not throw us back upon our own souls. The 
problem of the present time, it becomes more ard more ap- 
parent, is not the salvation of the soul, but the salvation of 
society ; and whatever religion we are to have, it must be a 
religion that can lead us in that. Life must be wholesome 
before it can be holy; and it can be made wholesome only by 
bringing the individual into right relations to his society and 
to the world without. The moral life of the individual, when 
it is separated from these, loses its content, and becomes an 
empty abstraction. 

I admit that there is a certain paradox—and indeed, I 
confess, a certain falsehood—in representing Christianity as 


* The contrast, in this respect, between the modern (z.¢., the Christian) spirit 
and that of the Greeks is finely brought out in a paper by Mr. J. B. Bury, enti- 
tled “* Anima Naturaliter Pagana,” in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1891. 
See also Professor E. Caird’s article, on ‘Goethe and Philosophy,’’ in the Con- 
temporary Review for December, 1886, where both the merits and the defects 
of the Christian attitude are shown. 
+ “ Religio Medici,” Part II. 3 11. 
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purely individualistic. Whence, it may be asked, has come 
all that enthusiasm for social reconstruction which recent 
generations have witnessed, and which, we cannot but hope, 
is about to transform the world, if not from the Christian 
spirit? Were not the religious revivals of the last century 
the source of all our modern philanthropy? Nay, is not the 
whole idea of an organic unity of society, the idea that we 
are “members one of another,” a product of the. Christian 
faith, and, indeed, the very quintessence of its teaching? And 
if we speak of the breadth of such men as Shakespeare, was 
not Shakespeare himself (as Carlyle called him) a “ blossom of 
Catholicism,” who owed his depth of sympathy to that very 
introspective glance to which we have been referring? Cer- 
tainly, I should reply, Christianity did recognize a certain 
unity—or at least a certain possible unity—in mankind; and 
it has, for that very reason, as I admitted before, done more 
than any other force—or, I suppose, than any combination of 
forces—to break down the barriers of class and race. It has 
taught, and to a considerable extent enforced, the essential 
equality and brotherhood of mankind. But this does not 
carry us beyond individualism. In all this, the Christian is 
still only showing himself as “the good Sansculotte.” * For, 
the unity which Christianity recognizes is only a spiritual f 
unity—a unity which is not realizable on earth; and for that 
reason it has influenced the world, on the whole, only in a 
negative way. It is powerful in breaking down divisions ; but 
it is not so powerful in reorganizing. It may, indeed, con- 
nect itself with an organization—as it did with the empire of 
Rome; but only at the cost of a certain sacrifice of its own 
purity. By itself it is, and must always remain, only an 
appeal to the conscience of the individual. It is for this 





* It is interesting to find that even Mr. Oscar Wilde, in advocating what seems to 
the present writer an extreme individualism, yet recognizes the deficiency of the 
early Christian teaching from this point of view. See his article on “the Soul 
of Man under Socialism” in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1891, pp. 
317-18. 

+ Spiritual, as opposed to, not as including, what is natural. Spiritual, in the 
latter sense, I should not describe as o/y spiritual. 
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reason, I think, that Christian philanthropy has so often been 
rather sentimental and palliative than wise and thorough. It 
cannot get beyond the thought of the individual. The con- 
ception of a reconstruction of society on a more wholesome 
basis lies on the whole beyond its sphere. The idea which is 
beginning to be the inspiration of modern political life, the 
idea of the solidarity of mankind—the view of Burke, that a 
State or Society is something better than “a partnership agree- 
ment in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or 
some such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary 
interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties,” but 
that it is, on the contrary, “a partnership in all science, a part- 
nership in all art, a partnership in every virtue, and in all per- 
fection,”—the view of Comte, that “the individual is an abstrac- 
tion” and “ Humanity the only reality,”—the view of German 
Idealism, that it is in the life of the state that the moral ideal 
of mankind must be realized—these views, which are the 
soul of modern social activity, however much they may seem 
to us to be an outcome of the Christian spirit (as, indeed, in 
one sense they are), are yet essentially alien to its direct teach- 
ing, as a religion of the individual conscience and of the 
other world. We may read them into Christianity ; but they 
are at bottom something entirely new, something that carries 
us quite beyond it. It is Christianity, indeed, that has made 
this advance possible, and the advance proceeds along the 
Christian line; but it proceeds by the appropriation of much 
that to the early Christian would have seemed to belong to 
the heathen world. There are many signs that our modern 
Christian churches are on the way to appropriate much of 
this; but that means, I think, on the whole, that they are 
ceasing to be merely Christian, and are becoming more 
broadly human—as, indeed, they have been doing ever since 
they came in contact with Greece and Rome. And for the 
carrying on of this human movement, it seems to me that the 
purely Christian teaching will no longer suffice. It will no 
longer suffice to rest, as the Christian essentially did, within 
the abstract individual soul; and to lose sight, in comparison 
with that, of art and science, of politics and social union, even 
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of domestic affection. It would be foolish, no doubt, to blame 
Christianity for this abstraction. Without the narrowness it 
could not have had the clearness and the force. It had to 
limit itself to accomplish its peculiar task. But that task is 
no longer ours. The problem of individualism has lost. its 
interest. The new “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is not from this world 
to the Paradise of the individual soul; but rather from the 
individual soul, in its Paradise of false contentment, to the 
social ideal. There would, indeed, be little hope of our ever 
working towards such an ideal, if we had not first withdrawn 
into our own souls, It is from the purity of the Christian 
conception of individual morality that we must start in our 
efforts after social reconstruction. But, starting from that 
conception, we must work outwards; and our religion, there- 
fore, if it is to be the inspiration of our highest activities, 
must not be a purely inward one. 

I suppose it is partly for this reason that the need for such 
societies as ours, outside the Christian Churches, has begun 
to be felt. Partly, of course, what we aim at is to supply a 
certain study of moral ideals, apart from those theological 
motives which Medizval Scholasticism associated with them, 
and which the Protestant Churches have not yet entirely 
abandoned.* But partly also, I suppose, it is our aim to 
bring ethical principles more directly into contact with the 
problems of the world. The very use of the word “ ethical” 
rather than “moral” seems to imply that we aim rather at 
the elevation of society than at the mere salvation of the 
individual soul. And I imagine the use of this word is not 
entirely accidental. Our aim has throughout been a social 
one. We do not seek to cultivate cloisteral virtues, but rather 
to enlarge the sense of public duty. We do not seek to keep 
ourselves “ spotless from the world,” but rather to do our best 
to free the world from spot. We do not seek to come “ out 


* In a sense, I do not think that theological (z.e. metaphysical) motives ought 
to be, or indeed can be, dissociated from the highest moral ideal. But the sense 
in which this is true cannot be here discussed; and it may for the present be 
neglected. 
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of the world,” or even merely to “keep ourselves from the 
evil that is in it,” but rather to exert ourselves that the world 
may be purged of evil. All this indicates, I think, a change 
that has come over our moral problem, since the time when 
Christianity was introduced. Christianity began at a time 
of social and political despair; and it did not hope to reno- 
vate the world, but only to rescue a few choice spirits from 
the world to be partakers in a better kingdom. This is not 
our attitude now. We have come to recognize that this 
world, as it stands before us here, is our problem; and that 
it must be our task to make of it, as far as possible, a home 
fit for the highest kind of life.* 

It seems to me, then, that we are, in a certain sense at least, 
in want of a new religion, or, at any rate, of a restatement of 
the old one—unless, indeed, we can be content to go on with- 
out one at all. And that we cannot be so content, seems to 
me sufficiently evident. Without an earnest conviction, in 
some form, with regard to what is Ceepest and highest in life, 
there cannot, I think,, be any abiding enthusiasm for social 
progress; and how much such an enthusiasm is at present 
required—an enthusiasm not merely on the part of those who 
trust to feeling and rely on authority, but still more of those 
who think and know—must be obvious to every one. Hence, 
indeed, we find traces, all through our recent literature, of the 
consciousness of a need for such a new religion among us. 
Perhaps the clearest sense, for instance, of such a need, in re- 
cent English literature, is to be found in the writings of Car- 
lyle and Browning,—the one serenely confident of its fulfilment, 
the other desperately struggling to reach its satisfaction. 








* In all that I have here said, I am perfectly aware of the inevitable one- 
sidedness of all such summary statements. I can only hope that this way of 
putting it may be found suggestive by some readers. Perhaps it may be well to 
add that in what I have said on the inadequacy of the mere “inner life,’’ I do 
not by any means intend to deny the importance of that side of life as an ele- 
ment in a complete moral existence. On this point I may refer to the statements 
of Mr. Muirhead (/nternational Journal of Ethics, vol. i., pp. 169-186) and 
Dr. Coit (“ Ethische Bewegung in der Religion,” pp. 56-73), with both of which 
I am on the whole heartily in sympathy. 
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Browning, indeed, has even put the demand for such a re- 
ligion in the very form in which I have been presenting it to- 
night; for the whole burden of his message on this subject is 
that the highest, the ultimate object of our reverence, must be 
recognized as at once power and love. “I who saw power, 
see now love perfect too,” is the consummation of his faith. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, sums up his in the more Hebrew 
form, that “the soul of the world is just.” Even these two 
great writers, however, belong to an older generation than 
we do, and hanker after methods of solution which probably 
most of us have already abandoned. The spirit of the time 
hastens forward and leaves even the greatest of its children 
behind. 

Such being the state of our need, then, it does not appear 
to me that either agnosticism or the religion of humanity can 
adequately supply our want. The worship of an unknown 
power behind nature will not serve us. For such a power 
would be only the supreme might; and in the end it is not 
possible that we should reverence might, unless we believe 
that it is also right. Nor will the mere worship of the moral 
forces in humanity serve us. A right which is not might, 
could awaken in us only a kind of despairing sympathy: it 
could not claim our reverence or arouse a confident devotion. 
The faith that we require must be a combination of these 
two. 

How, then, is such a faith to be secured? If Agnosticism 
fails us, if the Religion of Humanity fails us, if Christianity 
(which, in a manner, contains the two) fails us, where are we 
to turn for help? I do not think this is a question that can 
be lightly or summarily answered. I believe, with Carlyle, 
that no “ Morrison’s Pill” is possible in such a matter—no 
answer that can be stated off-hand; perhaps no answer that 
any one can yet, with perfect fulness, see. Part of its con- 
tent, indeed, I have already indicated. I think the new re- 
ligion must contain, as an essential element in it, the recog- 
nition of an organic unity of mankind. It must enable us 
to see, in the development of human society, the working out 
of that which is highest and best. It must, in short, be a 
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more perfect combination of the two sides of worship than 
Christianity was—or at least than Christianity has yet shown 
itself to be. The very reason for the existence of Agnos- 
ticism and the Religion of Humanity is largely that Chris- 
tianity did not fully represent the truths which they contain. 
The new religion, if it is to satisfy our minds, must represent 
them fully. But how exactly this is to be done, how these 
two elements are to be brought into combination, what are 
the other elements that are to make the combination of them 
possible—these are questions which it is not easy to answer, 
which it would be madness to attempt to answer here to- 
night. There are difficulties in the way of almost every an- 
swer. The world is still to a large extent a sphinx-riddle to 


us all. 
** While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error, 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving.” 


It was this that I meant a short time ago, when I said that 
the problem of our time is that of saving God. It is that of 
finding a point of view from which the world can still be 
seen, from which human life in the world can still be seen, as 
divine and worthy of reverence. To see this in any adequate 
degree will, I believe, still be the work of many generations. 
In the mean time, perhaps, we need not ourselves depart so 
very widely from the attitude of the early Christians with re- 
gard to it,—the attitude of a faith which had not yet become 
petrified into a creed. For, indeed, if we have broken away 
from the teaching of “the good Sansculotte,” it is only, I be- 
lieve, that we may follow him the better,—that we may apply 
his moral enthusiasm, his fearless confidence in right, to 
problems which in his time had not arisen, and with the help 
of ideals which in his time had not been ripened. To have a 
clear view of the right is, doubtless, the main thing; to un- 
derstand what our moral ideal really is, and to follow that 
with all the ardor of devotion of which we are capable, en- 
deavoring, at the same time, to keep alive the confidence that, 
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in the long run, this right (if only we have clearly realized 
what it is) is bound to show itself as might also. That is, in 
some form, the faith that we must try to cultivate. 

Such a faith as this is not, I think, unreasonable. The 
whole study of philosophy seems to force upon us the be- 
lief that in the intellectual and moral being of man is to be 
found the principle that is deepest in nature, and that fur- 
nishes the key to its interpretation. That any philosophy has 
quite adequately established this truth, or fully worked it out 
with clearness and consistency, is, on the whole, more than I 
can conscientiously affirm as my belief. But in such systems 
as those of Hegel and Green its basis is, at least, foreshadowed. 
Nor need it be entirely confined to students of philosophy. 
In such poetry as that of Goethe and Browning, in such 
prophecy as that of Carlyle and Emerson, it has, to some 
extent, received literary expression; and thus the best results 
of it, so far as it can be said to have results, have been, in some 
degree, rendered generally accessible; most perfectly, of course, 
in the works of Goethe. And I certainly see no ground to 
despair of its ultimate establishment. It is not, I suppose, the 
function of such a society as this to gather materials for its 
proof.* It is our business rather, as a society, to fix our eyes 
upon the moral ideal, to try to make the contents of it clear 
to ourselves, and to see that our devotion to it, in its various 
particular applications, does not in the mean time wax cold. 
“Work is worship.” The effort to realize the highest that we 
know is the first foundation of religion. The other side of it 
—the proof, if there can be any final and conclusive proof, 
that the powers of nature are on the side of our ideal—does 
not particularly (or, at least, does not primarily) concern such 





* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be well to say that I did not mean, at 
this point, to deny that an Ethical Society may profitably occupy itself with the 
discussion of such questions. But when one considers that a thorough answer 
to them must involve the working out of a long train of close and difficult rea- 
soning, it seems clear that it can be accomplished only by a few men of rare 
speculative capacity, elaborating their ideas in solitude. Hegel’s saying that 
“there is nothing in which one is so much alone as in philosophy,” must, I 
suppose, always have a certain truth. 
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a society as this, but must be left rather * to the solitary thinker 
and investigator. But, if we but faithfully fulfil this first part, 
I feel sure that we need not despair—nay, that we have the 
amplest grounds to hope—that at some time we may be able 
to see established, in a clear and consistent and cogent form, 
a religion in which both right and might shall be distinctly 
and fully combined, a religion in which all the best aspira- 
tions of our souls shall find satisfaction, and against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. 

To say this, no doubt, does not amount to much, and it is 
very much easier to say it than to prove it; but this, at any 


rate, is all that I have to say at present. 
J. S. MacKenzie. 


THE CONSCIENCE. 
I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


To arrive at a series of statements, the validity of which no 
one in possession of his reasoning faculty can deny, is the 
aim of all science. In the abstract we may hold that the 
possibility of real scientific knowledge is by no means unde- 
niable ; the subjective element to be found in every perception 
has ever given rise to manifold doubts. What seems warm 
to me may seem cold to another ; all the qualities we perceive 
in the object are nothing but its effects in the subject, and the 
belief that this perceiving subject is indefinitely variable is 
inconsistent with a rational belief in the possibility of science. 
If we assume the constancy of nature—an assumption we 





* At least, must be left in the main. Perhaps we may say, with Goethe,— 


«Zu erfinden, zu beschliessen, 
Bleibe, Kiinstler, oft allein ; 
Deines Wirkens zu ‘geniessen, 
Eile freudig zum Verein! 
Hier im Ganzen schau’, erfahre 
Deinen eignen Lebenslauf, 
Und die Thaten mancher Jahre 
Gehn dir in dem Nachbar auf.’’ 
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shall not here criticise,—the possibility of science depends 
upon such a substantial identity among the various perceiving 
and reasoning individuals as will render the undeniable differ- 
ences between them practically insignificant. This substantial 
identity we believe exists ; so great a uniformity prevails both 
in our senses and in the principles of our reason that indi- 
vidual differences may fairly be set aside. Not only can we 
say that when a given ray of light affects a normal eye, the 
man will have a sensation of something red ; but we can also 
say that the great majority of men have normal eyes, and that, 
therefore, the thing reflecting such a ray of light may properly 
be called red. Our certainty is almost, absolute that when a 
mentally sound man knows that A is B and B is C, he will 
conclude that A is C; and our belief is that almost all men 
are mentally sound, and that if any one will not acknowledge 
that A is C, his judgment has no weight. We hold it to bea 
fact that men cannot distinguish A from C, and at the same 
time regard A as identical with B, and B with C. The pre- 
mises lead in the stream of our thoughts to the conclusion ; 
and they lead to it in such a coercive manner that we can- 
not reject the conclusion without surrendering the premises. 
Whenever our minds yield to this coercion and we think out 
the implications of our premises, we feel a pleasure of a dis- 
tinct kind, which we call logical satisfaction; otherwise we 
feel troubled, disconcerted, and logically unsatisfied. Our 
failure to think logically need not always be observed, or our 
attention may be drawn from it by other interests, in which 
case we shall not feel any logical uneasiness ; but the nature 
of the process is not thereby altered. The specific quality of 
those logical feelings is due essentially to the way in which 
the propositions are related in our own mind; but it implies 
also the more or less distinct consciousness that in all minds 
they should be similarly related. In a contest about the cor- 
rectness of a judgment, the parties do not appeal to the sub- 
jective fact that every man is supreme arbiter as to the quality 
of his ideas, and that it cannot be contested that he sees the 
thing as he sees it; on the contrary, each party will be eager 
to show that the others have overlooked something which by 
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a more accurate investigation they might perceive, or that 
they have erred in their reasoning, and may discover their 
error by means of a little more patient and steady reflection. 
The weaker this expectation is, the weaker is our own assur- 
ance, or the stronger our belief that our opponent is mentally 
incompetent, and his opinions totally insignificant. 

On its formal side, the possibility of science depends on the 
essential identity of the means by which men acquire knowl- 
edge. Yet it does not follow that the subjective differences, 
having turned out to have no importance in this relation, have 
none in other respects. These differences can themselves 
become the object of our reasoning. The physician not only 
treats different maladies in different ways; he must also take 
the individual factor into account, and apply a different treat- 
ment to different patients suffering from the same disease. 
This makes the medical art more difficult and uncertain, but 
it does not diminish the validity of the knowledge that a given 
disease requires a given treatment. We understand without 
difficulty that it is one thing to recognize a principle and 
another to apply it; and it may be a problem to ascertain how 
individual differences may modify a given process, although 
they may not have prevented our recognition of the general 
character of this process. 

But in ethical discussions the case seems to be entirely 
different. The individual differences must here be regarded 
as realities, which affect the individual in the profoundest 
manner. Nevertheless, we maintain that they are of no more 
account in ethics than in natural science. We are not willing 
to let the principles of the moral life rest on the shifting 
foundation of personal temper; we are not satisfied with the 
discovery that a man with this or that character, desires, and 
faculties will do best to act in this or that manner, while 
a man of a different nature should follow other maxims. As 
we demand that all men whose opinions are to count should 
reason according to logical principles, so also we demand that 
they should act according to rules of universal validity if they 
are to be regarded as moral beings. 

The individual factor plays nowhere so great a ré/e as in our 
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feelings and volitions. How far a certain impression shall 
please or displease an individual depends so much on all his 
concrete qualities, the permanent as well as the momentary, 
that it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to say whether a 
thing is pleasant or painful, and to what degree. Nevertheless, 
the feeling of pleasure or pain is a serious reality to him who 
feels it; and even if the whole world felt otherwise, the fact 
that he himself feels as he does would not be altered. It 
seems, therefore, altogether unreasonable to demand that a 
person under given circumstances shall feel in a certain man- 
ner, if we mean more by our demand than merely to say 
that a full inspection of the circumstance would produce in 
him the feeling we require. The fact that men can alter 
their character by self-culture, and thus learn to appreciate 
things they have hitherto disregarded, may justify a further 
extension of our demands; but even then it must be presup- 
posed that motives can be aroused in these persons that will 
induce them to work for the improvement of their character. 
It is possible that the narrow-minded egoist, who has never 
experienced the pleasures of altruism, can by self-culture open 
his heart to these unknown emotions ; but his motive in giving 
his life this new direction cannot be his appreciation of those 
unknown pleasures. Our simple demand that he acknowl- 
edge the higher pleasantness of unselfishness must remain to 
his mind entirely arbitrary. Repentance, the wish to have 
acted otherwise, or the determination to act otherwise in 
future, presupposes either that he has learned to judge his 
actions with fuller cognizance of their consequences, or that 
emotions which in the moment of action were not existent 
have taken possession of his mind. 

The recognition of the great rd/e which the subjective, 
variable element plays in the conduct of men, has given rise 
to the sceptical view of the moral life and of the problems of 
ethics,—a view which is strongly opposed to the eagerness 
with which every individual holds to his maxims and declares 
them to be valid, not only for himself at all times, but also for 
all other men. Moral life, it appears from this point of view, 
begins when a contrast arises between feelings of a durable, 
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compound, and representative kind, and those which, even if 
more intense, are of shorter duration. If our passions lead 
us to do anything which runs counter to our permanent feel- 
ings, these will regain their authority and revenge themselves 
by causing that anxiety and regret which we call a bad con- 
science. A life conformable to our durable feelings will reward 
us by giving us a feeling of inner satisfaction called good con- 
science. Moral science, it is further said from this point of 
view, can build 'upon no other ground than the principle that 
every man shall act in conformity with his most durable and 
ruling feelings, and make it the aim of his life to carry out 
these feelings consistently, and to subordinate to them all other 
emotions and instincts. But what this ruling factor shall be 
cannot be declared universally ; every man is in this matter 
his own supreme judge, and if he acts, or rather judges his 
acts, in a manner consistent with his guiding principles, he 
cannot be further criticised. The consistent egoist cannot be 
refuted by any logical argument ; the contest between him and 
the consistent altruist can be decided only by force,—the logic 
of life. Every moral system must begin with a subjective 
choice: the principle by which the particular acts are to be 
judged cannot be itself criticised. We may hope that evo- 
lution may eventually make altruistic feelings and universal 
sympathy the ruling principle of most men, and thus make 
universal happiness the conscious aim of their moral life. 
But it must not be forgotten that this is a mere question of 
fact. If evolution had led mankind in the direction of egoism, 
egoism would be their moral code; the egoist, who may still 
be found here and there, has not lost his “ right” to live after 
his principles. Evolution may render egoism the moral theory 
of only a small minority ; it cannot thereby disprove its logical 
claims asa possible moral system,—possible exactly by reason 
of these few exceptions. 

At the first glance, every one will see in this theory some- 
thing which stands in direct opposition to his natural view of 
the moral precepts. These precepts seem to be something to 
which we should conform, not something which should con- 
form tous. The conscience, we believe, is placed in the midst 
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of our feelings and volitions,—not simply as their product, 
but as a power ruling over them, and claiming the exclusive 
right to pronounce whether they should be cultivated or sup- 
pressed. The most durable feeling is, of course, also a power 
ruling over the single momentary feelings ; but it would seem 
that in ethics the starting-point can never be the fact that our 
most durable feelings rule, but rather the demand that some 
one feeling and no other shall become the most durable and 
powerful. At first sight, the proposition that every consistent 
system is unassailable seems to be the giving up of ethics 
altogether. Unless we can show that the consistent egoist 
can be convicted in the court of morals, we had better dismiss 
as a mere phantom all that men have hitherto called con- 
science. We believe that it is not alone in individuals in 
whose minds altruistic feelings are already developed that 
conscience points to benevolent and generous actions; we 
believe—at least such is the popular unscientific belief—that 
it can become the aim of conscience to lead the man whose 
heart by nature is cold and narrow to cultivate the germs of 
benevolence in his mind, until they grow up and become his 
ruling passion; and if no germs of this kind can be found in 
his mind at all, we do not believe that such a man, by virtue 
of his strong and unalterable egoism, can be a conscientious 
man. We believe, on the contrary, that the more uninfluenced 
by altruistic emotions he is able to live, the more conscience- 
less he is. We are ready to acknowledge that the totally 
conscienceless man cannot be influenced by conscience; but 
it would seem that the facts themselves forbid us to admit that 
it can be a matter of conscience to be selfish. 

We stand here before the subject of this paper. On the 
one hand we see the possibility, be it real or merely theo- 
retical possibility, that men may live as consistent egoists with 
untroubled inner satisfaction, and regard themselves as much 
wiser and more skilful than their neighbors whose hearts are 
moved by noble and generous feelings. On the other hand, 
we see the exquisite absurdity of admitting that any one’s 
selfishness could be to him a matter of conscience,—a duty. 
The conscience is something which claims to be our ruling 
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power ; it is a particular kind of pleasure and pain felt in per- 
ceiving our own conformity or non-conformity to principle. 
But from this general statement, that the conscience must be 
the expression of something ruling in the mind, it does not at 
all follow that every passion that springs up and becomes the 
ruling power within us, becomes thereby the nucleus of our 
conscience. 

It is around this point that the following reflections group 
themselves. The moral philosopher knows nothing a priort. 
If he arrives at conclusions directly opposed to ruling moral 
perceptions, we feel inclined to refuse our assent. We demand 
that the moral philosopher show us the legitimate basis of the 
principal moral precepts of daily life; he must not alter their 
contents, but only connect them with other unquestionable 
facts. The moral precepts must be made the conclusion in a 
syllogism, the premises of which are otherwise shown to be 
valid. If the validity of the premises depend on the validity 
of the moral precepts, the whole process is worthless; yet if 
other conclusions than the moral precepts should happen to 
follow from our premises, the conscientious man gives up not 
the moral precepts but the premises. Nothing can be good 
which is not true; but there are certain elementary moral 
intuitions or customs which belong so much to the essence of 
our daily life that we feel sure there must be something wrong 
in what goes against them. Nevertheless, we cannot take 
these moral perceptions as our starting-point; as objective 
commands they contain nothing from which the whole series 
of moral injunctions could be deduced. That murder is a 
crime cannot be the source of further deductions about things 
which are not included in the concept of murder. 

There is but one thing which can be said of all moral pre- 
cepts, fundamental or accidental: they cannot exist as moral 
precepts unless they can move the conscience. The conscience 
is a feeling of a particular kind: as hope, fear, love, hatred, 
joy, etc., are distinct feelings, so is conscience a feeling distinct 
from every other, and as such must have its own conditions 
under which it necessarily arises, and without which it never 
can arise. These conditions may be studied wherever con- 
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science exists, in wild tribes as well as among civilized peoples 
of our own age. For this purpose it makes no difference 
whether the commands of conscience are mistaken or legiti- 
mate. When we say that it is right to act so and so, we mean 
to say that the conditions under which the feeling of good 
conscience (or moral satisfaction) arises are undeniably con- 
tained in the acts. Whether the action is really right may be 
disputed ; but conscience never arises unless a man thinks he 
sees in the act something which, if it were actually to be found 
there, would justify that moral judgment. Beliefs held by 
individuals or by whole ages may seem wrong, upon a more 
accurate investigation or when the conditions are changed, and 
the dictates of conscience which spring from those beliefs will 
then seem wrong also. But the conditions necessary for the 
existence of conscience must be found in those cases also. 
Thus we may study as successfully the conditions of hope in 
cases where the individual hopes without reason, as in cases 
where he has good reasons for his confidence. Men have 
always thus discussed the reasonableness of their feelings, 
and we see no ground why the “right” of our moral percep- 
tions should not be treated in the same manner. Whenever 
we say that we “ ought” to act in a given way, we but declare 
that the conditions under which the conscience arises are 
actually to be found in this act.* So far as I can see, the 
sciences of logic and esthetics have already taken this course ; 
they study the conditions under which the particular feelings 
of logical and zsthetic pleasure arise, and then analyze the 
objective relations which really, and not by the mere fancy of 
the individual, contain these conditions. The science of ethics 
has but to follow the path indicated, and not to trouble itself 
with endless reflections concerning the possibility of a de- 
monstration of the desirability of conscientious living. 


* Mr. Sidgwick, with his usual clearness, has pointed out the special ethical 
meaning of the term “right” or “ought.” He describes it as a compound of 
reason (objectivity) and feeling (see especially pp. 27-35 of the third edition of 
his “ Methods of Ethics’). But we believe, nevertheless, that he is in fault 
where he says the term is unanalyzable; some characteristic traits of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s views may be explained by this definition. 
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II. ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE. 


The first question to be answered is, of course, whether the 
conscience (the feeling of moral satisfaction) is a particular 
feeling which can be described and distinguished from all 
other feelings. In our own mind we perceive a clear difference 
between the satisfaction called moral and all other feelings of 
satisfaction; but it may be questioned whether this feeling 
does not include a great variety of other more elementary 
feelings which are not the same in the individual at different 
times or in different individuals. Mr. Bain has given a picture 
of three stages in the evolution of the conscience,—a picture 
which most men cannot but find true. 


“ The infant conscience is the linking of terror with forbidden actions. A 
sentiment of love or respect towards the person of the superior infuses a different 
species of dread from that we have just supposed, the dread of giving pain to a 
beloved object. We call it a higher order of conscience to act from love than 
to act from fear. When the young mind is able to take notice of the use and 
meaning of the prohibitions imposed upon it, and to approve of the end intended 
by them, a new motive is added, and the conscience is then a triple compound 
and begirds the actions in question with a threefold fear, the last ingredient 


being paramount in the maturity of the sympathies and the reason. . . . If the 
conscience is moulded principally upon the fear of punishment, the agony of 
remorse means simply the apprehension of the penalty incurred. . . . If love, 


esteem, and reverence enter largely into the case, the remorse will correspond to 
the suffering endured from inflicting a wound on those we love, respect, or 
venerate. If the duty prescribed has been approved by the mind as protective of 
the general interests of persons engaging our sympathies, the violation of this 
on our part affects us with all the pain that we feel from inflicting an injury upon 
those interests.’ * 


It seems, then, according to Mr. Bain, that the compound 
of feelings which constitutes the conscience differs widely at 
various stages of evolution and in different persons. But the 
more we accentuate the different forms of conscience the more 
difficult becomes the question, why we give the same name 
of conscience to all these different forms. By studying the 
conscience in its three main forms, as Mr. Bain has described 
them, we may hope to discover the traits they have in com- 





* A. Bain, “ The Emotions and the Will,’’ Third edition, p. 286. 
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mon, and ascertain whether these are merely accidental simi- 
larities, or unveil the very essence of conscience. 

The bad conscience or remorse shows itself very often as 
mere fear. But the fact must not be overlooked that not every 
kind of fear is called bad conscience. We can follow Mr. 
Bain and say that the conscience implies a relation to author- 
ities. In all cases where the fear consists in the apprehension 
of the natural consequences of our actions we do not speak of 
remorse. A savage who has murdered one of a neighboring 
tribe will fear to be murdered himself in retaliation; but he 
will not feel remorse. The penalties which he incurs in trans- 
gressing the laws of his own tribe awake a fear which some- 
times may be regarded as mere fear, sometimes as remorse or 
bad conscience. The peculiarities, by virtue of which a penalty 
is capable of arousing the latter kind of fear, must not be 
sought in those traits which it has in common with all other 
pains which men may fear. Neither can it be sought in the 
circumstances that the threatened pains are inflicted by other 
men, since the fear of the revenge of embittered enemies is 
not bad conscience. The explanation is, of course, to be 
sought in that which distinguishes a mere pain inflicted upon 
us from a penalty. The pain is a penalty when it is the sign 
of the displeasure of an authority,—z.¢., of some one who stands 
to us not asan enemy, but as an arbiter or judge. There must 
be a desire to have good and peaceful relations with the man 
who punishes before the individual can regard him as a judge, 
and feel his conscience moved by his displeasure. The orig- 
inal type of such an arbiter is a group of our fellow-men. 

In itself, penalty is a very relative idea. We can punish 
another by inflicting upon him every kind of physical pain ; 
we can also punish him by mockery and ridicule, or by avoid- 
ing his society. In such case the punishment consists in very 
different kinds of pain; their character as pain depends on 
very different relations between the man who punishes and 
the man who is punished. Physical sensibility to bodily pain 
is very different in different individuals; the mental pain, sup- 
posed to be given to our neighbor by avoiding him, will in 
many cases prove a mere illusion, its sole vitality being our 
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own belief that we have displeased him. If our neighbor 
does not at all desire to maintain good relations with us, he 
will not care about all this, which could affect him only by 
virtue of such an interest. The physical pain caused by 
blows, hunger, etc., is always pain, whatever its causes may 
be. But among civilized as among primitive nations, among 
adults as among children, experience shows us characters 
which are very heroic in enduring every kind of physical pain, 
and never desist from any purpose on account of the possibility 
of that kind of suffering, and yet tremble before the same pains 
when they are incurred as punishment of an offence committed. 
The only natural view must therefore be to explain this fear 
by the same causes as the fear of the mental pains above 
mentioned. In all cases the punishment may be defined as a 
pain inflicted by a natural manifestation of our fellow-men’s 
displeasure,—z.e., the inflicting of pain stands mainly as the 
sign or symbol of this displeasure. In a particular case it 
may be hard to determine the part which the apprehension of 
the pain and of the displeasure respectively play in the remorse 
felt by the guilty; but it may be set down as a ruling principle 
of our reasoning, that if equally disagreeable consequences, 
sprung from different causes, awake the same fear in our mind, 
this fear must be regarded as depending on the mere appre- 
hension of these consequences. But if simple apprehension 
of suffering causes one feeling, and apprehension of the same 
suffering due to other men’s displeasure causes a different feeling, 
this latter circumstance must be regarded as at least one of 
the principal causes of the particular character of the second 
feeling. 

The bad conscience, as distinguished from fear of punish- 
ment, must, therefore, be defined as a feeling of uneasiness at 
having incurred the displeasure of other men. It follows that 
we cannot see any important difference between the first two 
stages of conscience pointed out by Mr. Bain. The second 
stage is distinguished by the exclusive supremacy of the feel- 
ing of annoyance at having displeased; it presupposes a 
greater mental evolution to perceive the displeasure of another 
man manifested merely as sorrow, distress, or avoidance of the 
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guilty, than if the displeasure were manifested in the more 
active form of anger. It may bea sign of less tender relations 
if fear rather than injured love or reverence becomes the 
characteristic trait in the expression of remorse; but common 
to both is the essential point that the necessary condition for 
the existence of remorse lies in perceiving another’s dis- 
pleasure, and in being painfully affected by this perception. 
One might think that this regard to the manner in which other 
men look upon our actions is the distinguishing trait only of 
the lower degrees of conscience. Conscience in its highest 
form, described by Mr. Bain as the inner authority, approves 
or disapproves without any regard whatsoever tothe judgments 
of others, and draws its whole authority from the reflections 
and emotions of the self-reliant individual. Mr. Sidgwick* 
has called it a crucial experiment, making against the theory 
that the conscience consists in sympathy with the feelings of 
others, that we in our conscience may hold to be right what 
is condemned by the whole world. If this were granted, it 
would apply also to our own theory; but we think Mr. Sidg- 
wick has not carried his analysis to the bottom of the question. 
The inner authority as the highest independent form of con- 
science is a conscience which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
actually holds that regard for our fellow-beings, ought to be 
the mainspring of all our actions. The independence claimed 
by the individual cannot, therefore, be said to be indifference 
to the effect of our actions upon the interests of others,—it 
can only mean that in the valuation of our actions we do not 
care whether others are, in fact, pleased or displeased ; we form 
our own subjectively uninfluenced and objectively impartial 
opinion, whether they have reason or not to be pleased or 
displeased with our conduct. The independence of the con- 
science, resting on inner authority, signifies only our logical 
independence of the opinions of the world. Whether the 
thinker’s arguments gain general assent or not, he still holds 
to them; his failure to convince the world may incite him 
to a repeated and more diligent examination; he may doubt 


* Methods of Ethics,” p. 29. 
VoL. II.—No. 3 24 
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about his skill as a writer, etc.; but if all his care cannot 
show him any fault in his premises or in his conclusions, and 
if at the same time he can see the reasons why the world has 
not been brought to understand him, then he will maintain 
his opinions against the whole world, and be convinced that 
the time will come when they will be universally admitted, or, 
if such a time should never come, he will point to some per- 
manent cause of the universal delusion. This is also the case 
with the convictions of the conscience. Just as the ignorant 
can, without difficulty, be made to retract their opinions, if any 
one contradicts them, since their confidence in their maxims 
reposes mainly on the authority of the world and not on first- 
hand observation of the facts, so our conscience depends at 
first on the actual effects of our acts upon others. But grad- 
ually as our knowledge augments, and our mental firmness 
and experience increase, we may outgrow this dependence. 
No authority in the world can persuade us that we have done 
what we surely know we have not done, and the loudest dis- 
approval becomes incapable by itself of convincing us that we 
have done anything which can be a legitimate reason for such 
an outburst of displeasure. In itself the inner authority does 
not signify more than this: that the man is guided by his own 
insight as to what constitutes a valid ground for the censures 
of his fellow-men. We do not think that sympathy is the 
source of our moral convictions, because we cannot see that 
sympathy is requisite to form an idea of the feelings of other 
men; but that sympathy is not the source of our moral 
convictions, because our ethics may be contrary to the 
opinions of the world,—this we cannot grant to Mr. Sidgwick 
until he has shown that the ideal to which our conscience 
refers has not been abstracted from the real world. We 
maintain that our conscience may become independent of the 
real existing opinions of the world by a mental representa- 
tion of the ideal opinions of others; it is merely required 
that this representation shall be formed by a consistent con- 
struction according to principles, the validity of which may 
be pointed out in the same world to which the construction 
brings us in opposition. 
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The whole difference between the lower and the higher 
degrees of conscience, accordingly, consists in the different 
degree of diligence and accuracy with which the person who 
acts conceives the sentiments of the persons affected by his 
action. That this is true of our existing conscience every one 
can see; but the question is whether this must always be the 
case. This is the cardinal point of our whole paper. Altruism 
is actually the content of our ethics to-day ; but does the con- 
science command us so to act because the altruistic emotions 
have grown stronger within us, or have we gradually learned 
to cultivate these emotions because the conscience has declared 
them to be satisfying ? Undoubtedly altruism is the form of 
conduct best calculated to be appreciated by others; every 
motive which invites us to take notice of our fellow-men must 
develop into altruism, either as a means or as an end. But 
the question is whether such motives are or are not in them- 
selves altruistic feelings. 

We must distinguish between the feeling of pleasure which 
accompanies every satisfied inclination and the pleasure we 
feel in perceiving that a given inclination has grown powerful 
in our soul. If our heart is moved by generous feelings, it is 
a pleasure to help our brother ; and in many cases our pleasure 
in helping is but a sign of the existence of such feelings. But 
side by side with this emotion there may be also a lively 
pleasure at finding altruistic feelings ruling over us,—that is to 
say, not only may we live exclusively in our emotions, but we 
may also make them the object of a judgment, which approves 
them and our character on their account; and this judgment 
is also accompanied by a feeling. That the conscience is a 
feeling of the latter kind may be taken for granted ; but the 
conscience is one thing if altruism, as our most permanent 
emotion, approves the single altruistic inclinations, and it is 
another thing if altruism itself must be judged by another 
powerful motive in our soul, the expression of which we find 
in our conscience. And here we repeat what we have already 
pointed out above: if it is but the most permanent instinct 
which, through the conscience, stands as the arbiter of all 
other motives and judges them according as they agree or 
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disagree with it, every harmonized life must be regarded as a 
conscientious life. A person able to live a thoroughly selfish 
life should not only feel an undisturbed satisfaction, regarding 
his more generous neighbors as fools (about which there is no 
theoretical difference), but he should also be said to have a 
good conscience. But this can never be granted. Such a 
man is simply conscienceless. He can never regard his selfish- 
ness as a duty. And what shall we say if our soul stands 
wavering between conflicting inclinations? Whence comes 
it that it is just when selfishness is gaining the ascendency 
over our integrity and altruism that we feel our conscience 
troubled? Why can we never look at our integrity and 
altruism as the disturbers to be combated, and why can we 
never feel it a matter of conscience to cultivate our egoism ? 
The argument that altruism is too deeply implanted in our 
hearts for us ever to become perfect egoists is of no value. 
For if it is true that all men at times are influenced by altru- 
ism, it is even truer that egoism is so deeply implanted in us 
that we can never eradicate it altogether or cease to feel pain 
when its claims are disregarded. Mr. Spencer explains the 
connection between conscience and altruism by the ascendency 
which the more far-seeing motives have gradually gained over 
those which correspond to immediate and extrinsic effects. 
As will appear hereafter, we agree in the essential points with 
Mr. Spencer ; but this does not concern us as yet, because his 
theory does not explain the character of the conscience as a 
psychological fact, but only its emotional power. It is one 
thing to examine the causes which give to the conscience its 
ascendency in our soul, and another to search for the traits 
which distinguish it from all other mental facts ; and here we 
are as yet exclusively occupied with the latter investigation. 
If we compare moral satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction of any other kind, we shall find 
the difference to lie in this: that in the first case we are con- 
vinced that other men cannot help finding valid reasons to be 
pleased or displeased with our conduct, while in the other 
cases we have no such conviction. The egoist may feel him- 
self happier with his ill-gotten riches for not sharing them 
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with his friends; he is the sole competent judge of the value 
of his own feelings. But he cannot help admitting that other 
men have good reason to wish he were of a different dispo- 
sition. This concession is purely logical, and springs from 
the very nature of our thinking. Whether the concession 
shall be more than a logical one, and gain power over our 
will, that is just the question whether we shall be conscientious 
or not. There can be no question that it is to the intellectual 
element that we must appeal for the explanation of the par- 
ticular character of the conscience. The di/ettante, without 
the faculty to become a great artist, the only thing he desires 
with all the energy of his mind, may take a dislike to living ; 
but however painful a reality these broken illusions may be to 
him, he can never see more in them than the expression of his 
own subjective accidental constitution; and this not merely 
because he sees many who live well and happy without being 
artists, for such he might regard as prosaic natures, having no 
voice in the matter at all_—but because he can never convince 
himself that his being unable to become a great artist should 
give others any reason to be dissatisfied with him. On the 
contrary, if conscience speaks it will tell him that a ground 
for dissatisfaction would be found rather in that disheartened 
grief over the genius he misses, which hinders him from cul- 
tivating the useful faculties he may still possess. Individual 
peculiarities determine wherein a person shall seek his hap- 
piness; but what his fellows shall value does not depend on 
these peculiarities. And experience shows that in all cases 
where we speak of conscience, a judgment has been passed 
upon our value to others. 

Two causes very often interfere with this analysis. One is, 
that the motive-pleasure (z.¢., the pleasure caused by satis- 
fying our inclination) and the judgment which determines the 
moral worth of the motives do not always take place at 
different times, but often are mingled together in the most 
inextricable manner. The other cause is, that the moral 
worth of a motive may have been perceived so often that the 
past appreciation quite instinctively determines our present 
judgment. Therefore it may be hard in a particular case to 
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determine the part the motive-pleasure plays in our whole 
mental situation, and what the pleasure of the appreciation 
may account for. We must eventually perceive that if mere 
fear keeps us from actions which injure others, this by itself 
will give them a good reason to be displeased with us ; whereas 
every warm-hearted feeling which directly impels us to care 
for others’ welfare, increases our worth in their eyes. Any 
sign that such a motive needs to be supported by the distinct 
consciousness of the approval of others, lowers our own esti- 
mate of ourselves, and shows us to be imperfectly developed ; 
any sign that our sympathetic emotions have their full develop- 
ment becomes on the contrary a source of augmented pleas- 
ure. We are tempted, therefore, to ascribe to our benevolent 
emotions a motive power which probably they possess only by 
virtue of our consciousness of their value ; and the pain which 
we directly feel in acting against them comes thus to stand 
for the whole content of remorse. We overlook the fact that 
behind this pain, behind its permanence and the complete 
submission with which we bend before it, there lies a judgment 
of its rightfulness, a judgment which can never be applied to 
our egoistic emotions, however bitterly we may repent having 
set them aside. Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis * that the conscience, 
as the sense of duty, or moral obligation, may be regarded as 
transitory, and that it will diminish as fast as moralization 
increases, we regard as totally erroneous. What increasing 
morality will achieve is the diminution of the number of cases 
where remorse is reasonably felt ; but never can an instinctive 
mechanism become so perfect as to render a distinct conscious- 
ness of its excellence superfluous. There must always remain 
at least a dim abstract idea of our inclinations being obeyed 
because they are right, and not because they are strong. If 
we will not reason against clear experience, which proves that 
it can never be a felt duty to extirpate benevolent emotions, 
we must agree that it cannot be their quality as ruling per- 
manent inclinations which connects them with the conscience ; 
for selfish inclinations may also gain ascendency over our 





*« The Data of Ethics,” 1881, p. 127. 
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minds. The conscience does not announce how great a power 
these inclinations have already gained within us; it tells us, 
on the contrary, that they alone have a right to become power- 
ful. The solid basis on which we wish to build the principles 
of our life can never be found by considering the number of 
individuals who are pleased as we are at having benevolent 
inclinations. In matters of scientific investigation a majority 
will not do. If there is not universality there is uncertainty. 
What mankind will feel happy in doing cannot be stated in any 
general, objectively valid way; but we may show with suffi- 
cient accuracy what rules of conduct men would be glad to 
see others follow towards them. Now, as all cases where the 
conscience appears have this trait in common, that the action 
commended is believed to be universally pleasing, and as this 
trait can never disappear without the character of conscience 
disappearing also, we must conclude that the conscience is 
always a state of feeling connected with the idea of what 
others should reasonably be pleased to see us do towards 
them. 

The three stages in the evolution of conscience, which Mr. 
Bain has pointed out, are nothing but different ways in which 
we may gain the conviction that our character and behavior 
are reasonably satisfying or dissatisfying to others; these 
stages do not mark at all the essential points in the psycho- 
logical mechanism by which the conscience arises. The con- 
science, as we have described this feeling, has but two forms,— 
good and bad conscience. The bad conscience is the pain- 
ful consciousness of others’ well-founded dissatisfaction. The 
good conscience may be merely the absence of bad conscience, 
—the peaceful slumber of a mind no enemy has as yet dis- 
turbed,—or it may be the conscious happiness of having no 
reason for remorse, or, finally, it may be the self-conscious 
noble feeling of pride in facing the ill-founded displeasure of 
others. It is worth noticing that language expresses positively 
the command that the wrong-doer shall repent; but restricts 
itself to telling the good man that he has no cause for repent- 
ance, and to directing his fellow-men to honor and to value 
him. As in almost all cases, so here language shows its fine 
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tact; for if the good conscience transgressed the limits of its 
negative character it would run the risk of becoming a feeling 
of haughtiness, which is not at all laudable, but rather injurious 
to the community. 


III. THE GROWTH OF THE CONSCIENCE, 


Among the many opinions of men, some seem to us well 
founded and others absolutely absurd ; and it is not always 
the latter that are the less powerful. But be that as it may, 
we feel assured that no one has ever been logically satisfied 
with an opinion unless it has presented itself to him as merely 
a statement of fact, or as a clear consequence from true propo- 
sitions. The briefest experience compels us to acknowledge 
that the logical worth of an opinion is not the only thing 
which gives it value to the individual ; a particular set of cir- 
cumstances is required before the logical aspect of things can 
become a centre of interest for mankind. The motive-power 
behind all our science is the instinct of self-preservation ; our 
instinct of curiosity is but a derivation from that more ele- 
mentary instinct, and our logical interests are connected with 
this instinct to know. In other words, we distinguish between 
the conditions of logical satisfaction—z.e. the perfect harmony 
of our several opinions—and the conditions of its emotional 
strength,—z.e. its connection with the desire to know, and 
thereby with the struggle for life. 

Similarly, it is necessary to distinguish between the con- 
ditions which give the conscience its specific character and 
the conditions which give this feeling its commanding in- 
fluence over the soul. A great many feelings besides the 
conscience may determine the man, so that a particular set of 
circumstances is required to give the conscience the pre- 
eminence. The foregoing pages have shown that the idea of 
others having good reason to approve our actions is the neces- 
sary condition of the birth of conscience; but what are the 
causes that give it increasing strength? Before we go on to 
the examination of this subject, one remark will not be super- 
fluous. The conscience may acquire a seemingly intrinsic 
worth, just as the logical interest has apparently lost its con- 
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nection with the instinct of self-preservation. The thinker 
does not stand in the midst of the struggle for life. When 
this struggle is most bitter, free and far-reaching, thought may 
be impossible. But the first impulse to scientific investigation 
is, nevertheless, given by the instinct of self-preservation, and 
it is only its utility that has given, and. still gives, thought 
its value. Since mankind has profited by the existence of 
thoughtful and intelligent men, institutions have been founded 
for the cultivation of logical interests ; a living, and the pos- 
sibility of honors and fame, are offered to the inquirer, and a 
conception has grown up of the ideal worth of scientific labors. 
In such an environment, formed by the evolution of society, 
the interest in scientific investigation may spring up in an 
individual mind as the mere disinterested pleasure in clearness 
and consistency, or as the love of discovery. But if this 
interest turned out to be useless for society as a whole, this 
milieu, this hot-house of thoughts, would disappear ; and if the 
pursuit of science in the-long run proved disadvantageous to 
the individual, scholars would become rare. We make this 
remark, so that it may be clear that what follows is not in- 
tended to describe the growth of conscience in every particular 
individual, but to point out the conditions which make its 
growth in the community at large comprehensible. We make 
no secret of our opinion that the direct correlation between 
the growth of the general and individual conscience is closer 
than is commonly believed; yet the ability to analyze one’s 
own mind is so rare that we may fairly keep the distinction 
between the two things. 

Language has the terms praiseworthy and shameful to 
designate the feeling of its being proper or not to please or 
displease other men. The isolated man stands in the midst 
of a world that operates without reference to his wishes ; he 
may form ideas that describe this world accurately or inac- 
curately; he may distinguish between realizable and fanciful 
ideals ; but he can never form any idea of the praiseworthiness 
or shamefulness of his actions. The isolated man may have 
permanent and changing passions; he may feel a vivid dis- 
pleasure if he yields thoughtlessly to one of the transitory 
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impulses, but he cannot feel remorse or shame. Life in com- 
mon with other beings, our equals, may be of great value as a 
help in distinguishing true opinions from false ; the collective 
labor of so many persons procures a larger sum of expe- 
riences, which form a more solid basis for the distinction 
between accidental subjective guesses and opinions conform- 
able to the objective world. In principle, however, this life in 
society is not necessary to the distinction between realities and 
fancies, because the difference between them depends on that 
between imagination and perception. But life in society is 
the absolutely indispensable condition of the distinction be- 
tween praiseworthy and blamable acts. Such terms have 
meaning only by virtue of a real or thought relation to other 
men. The idea is a comparison between essentially co-ordinate 
factors. The isolated man finds in all nature nothing to which 
he can compare himself, nothing he could feel pride to surpass 
or shame to be inferior to. The conscience is not absolutely 
coextensive with these feelings of pride or shame, but it is 
a case of such feeling. The conscience is always connected 
with sensitiveness to praise and blame. We have pointed out 
already what is required before this sensitiveness becomes 
conscience ; it is the idea that our fellow-men have good reason 
to praise or blame us. Very often the shame we instinctively 
feel is far more powerful than the conscience ; but in the end 
it will be the latter which will gain the supremacy in our 
minds because it acts through our intellectual powers, whereas 
the first is a mere impulse. The distinction between remorse 
and shame may therefore be practically admissible, but the 
psychological structure of the two emotions is, nevertheless, 
the same.* It is our aim to show that, as in former times, 
speculative truths were considered to be truths of a nobler 
and higher kind than empirical statements ; so it is yet a secret 
but erroneous opinion that disinterested feelings possess a 
greater worth than interested feelings, and this opinion leads 





* Mr. Stephens has not, so far as I am aware, been happy in his exposition of 
the relation between shame and conscience, because he has not perceived that 
the “ rightful” is that which gives others guod reason to be pleased with our 
actions. Stephens, ‘“ Science of Ethics,” 1882, p. 319. 
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us mistakenly to look for the conscience in the immanent 
pleasure of benevolence, or the immanent repulsion of cruelty 
or indecency. We are persuaded that these moral sentiments 
have acquired and still retain their emotional power as ele- 
ments of the conscience through the associated idea of being 
praiseworthy or blamable, and that the only possible founda- 
tion of a solid moral theory must be sought in this circum- 
stance. 

We shall give only a short analysis of that sensibility to 
respect and contempt which may almost be said to be consti- 
tutional in the human mind. 

Respect and contempt reveal themselves in our behavior, 
and may have useful or pernicious consequences for the object 
that inspires them. It is an obvious fact that men court 
respect and avoid contempt, as in everything else they pursue 
what isagreeable. Every sign of respect consequently pleases, 
and every sign of contempt irritates and alarms. But—and 
we believe this to be an important point—these emotions may 
have a very indefinite character, because the advantages of 
being respected and the discomforts of being held in contempt 
are themselves of a very indefinite and manifold kind. If 
respect or contempt was absolutely without consequences for 
its object, we should be totally indifferent to it: it affects the 
human mind by virtue only of its consequences. If the par- 
ticular consequences of the emotions of others could be dis- 
tinctly perceived in each case, their emotions would affect us 
merely with hope or fear for just those consequences. The 
vagueness of the consequences, the impossibility of forming 
a definite idea of them beforehand, makes it possible to think 
that our sensibility to respect and contempt has an immanent 
character, and is absolutely independent of their particular 
circumstances. This immanent sensibility, however, is nothing 
but sensibility to our abstract idea of the consequences which 
respect and contempt commonly have. 

Every one who is the object of respect and reverence may 
feel a general security, and confidence that he will meet with 
no hinderance from his fellows ; but he may follow his impulses 
and work for the accomplishment of his desires. The despised 
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will have a general feeling of being isolated and obstructed in 
all his doings. Now, whenever our mental processes take a 
free course, we feel a pleasure of a very massive kind; and it 
is a pleasure of this kind that the respected man secures. If, 
on the contrary, all the powers of our soul are paralyzed, if 
we can never give ourselves up to the thought that fills us, but 
feel in every way oppressed, the most acute pain takes posses- 
sion of the soul ; and this is the case with the despised ; their 
best-laid schemes go wrong. The opinions of our fellow-men 
are one of the means by which we judge the validity of our 
own opinions; respect and contempt manifest the judgments 
of others upon us; and, therefore, the thought of being 
respected or despised may affect us not only with hope or fear 
of the consequences, but directly, by modifying the feeling of 
security and confidence with which we pursue our several 
aims. 

There are, however, various conditions which must be ful- 
filled before the feeling of confidence or of helplessness can 
take possession of the mind. The individual must feel im- 
pelled to work in the direction in which he finds the way 
open; otherwise the attitude of others is indifferent to him. 
But it may happen, on the other hand, that the discovery of 
our own ability to deal with a problem, hitherto lying out of 
our way, may suddenly produce a vivid interest in that prob- 
lem. The vain endeavor to solve a problem has similarly a 
tendency to cool our interest; the pain of eventual defeat is 
prevented if we cease to strive ; and we therefore easily give 
up willingly what we find to be impossible. It is pleasant to 
feel one’s power, and, therefore, every free activity endures 
and increases. We believe that the interest in a profession, 
although it often springs from what we call an innate taste for 
its work, may in most cases be explained by the manifold for- 
gotten experiences of success in dealing with its problems. 
In time, as the man goes deeper into his art or science, he may 
discover that he is incapable of mastering what is highest and 
most difficult in it; and this discovery often drives him into 
another profession. Circumstances may make such a change 
impossible, and if he is blessed with a happy disposition he 
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resigns his ambition and ceases to aim at the unattainable. 
But often he will never lose the painful consciousness of 
inferiority; his attention will be fixed on what he cannot do 
rather than on what he can, and he will feel his life to be a 
failure. Satisfaction is all the harder to gain the more those 
professions to which our powers are suited lack all other 
attractions ; and the more external advantages those have for 
which we are unfit, the more likely we are to make new and 
unhappy experiments, and to be tormented in consequence by 
the sense that we are good for nothing. 

Respect and contempt, we say, are signs that we are secure 
from external hinderance or exposed to it. They may stand 
either as authoritative indications of our ability, in which case 
respect will increase our confidence in ourselves, or else as 
direct signs of our success or failure in winning the favor of 
others. We take no notice of the judgment of persons who 
in our eyes are incapable of judging our professional attain- 
ments, or with whom we do not care to maintain close relations. 
Every one has a circle of interests and an idea of the capacity 
of his various critics; and every one has a circle of persons 
with whom he wishes to keep on good terms. Yet we are all 
tempted to make intelligent judges of those who admire us, 
and to see desirable friends in those who honor us; we very 
quickly set down those who find fault with us as ignorant and 
worthless. Individual characters differ widely in this respect. 
One man yields willingly to the opinions of others; a second 
will fight by himself and follow his own ideas. These different 
characters may themselves be judged worthy of honor or con- 
tempt; but they have in other ways nothing to do with the 
structure of the conscience. 

Respect and contempt, we have thus seen, may be produced 
by our abilities or by the relation in which they put us to our 
fellow-men. Theconscience is exclusively bound up with this 
relation. The deepest foundation of society must be sought 
in the feeling of greater security and order which comes with 
social life; the isolated man can never concentrate the whole 
energy of his mind to a single end, he must at every moment 
be watching events; his attention is dispersed, and his life 
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insecure. In time there will consequently arise a general 
instinctive comprehension of the value of a mutual under- 
standing ; and the man whose passions and appetites bring 
him into frequent conflict with others, who is indifferent to the 
pleasures of peace and thinks the sacrifice it involves too 
great,—such a man will not follow his conscience but his appe- 
tites. When the desire to live in peace and to sleep in security 
takes possession of the mind, the conscience arises and be- 
comes the judge of all our particular inclinations. What we 
shall then ask of our emotions is whether they entitle us to 
the respect or contempt of othermen. We explain the higher 
value which we attribute to the noble passions of benevolence 
and justice not to some immanent, undefinable prerogative, but 
to an undeniable worth in the eyes of others. When we cul- 
tivate them we gain a greater feeling of security, and, there- 
fore, we are pleased at discovering their first faint apparition. 
We cultivate and foster them, not for their own sake, but for 
the sake of our conscience. The insight that the worth of 
these noble feelings increases, if they rule us without assist- 
ance from the distant consciousness of their moral value, has 
led to the mistaken notion that the conscience is not the judge 
of these feelings, but their expression, or the voice by which 
they themselves judge our other passions. But we think the 
distinction is very obvious between the moment of action, 
when we are moved by benevolence and the sense of justice, 
and the cooler moments of meditation when we judge of the 
value of these motives by deciding whether they deserve the 
respect or the contempt of the world. 

From the earliest times man has felt himself bound to life in 
society. We shall not here discuss how men were originally 
driven to live together; we assume society as a fact, and the 
condition without which conscience could never have arisen. 
Every one acquainted with primitive forms of life will have 
remarked how the limits of the tribe are also the limits of the 
individual’s hopes and fears. In the company of his tribes- 
men the savage will play and chatter in joyful ease; but as 
soon as he finds himself alone he is the prey of constant fear, 
and nothing is more dreadful to him than to be expelled from 
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his tribe and left to face alone the vague dangers of the forest. 
The clan and its ideals are the absolute guide of the primitive 
man; they are the necessary support without which he loses 
all his ordinary good qualities. The same creature who in 
combat is courageous, and heroically endures the cruel tortures 
of revengeful enemies, becomes timid and trembles before the 
blame of his companions. The same is true of the child; the 
family circle is his world, and he cannot bear the loss of it. 
Praise and blame are probably the most effective instruments 
of education, and, in most families, it is a common experience 
that the first germs of sympathy and tender emotion which 
the child shows are cultivated by praise, and by signs of 
admiration and increased love. Just so primitive peoples edu- 
cate their youth by praising the child’s attempts to imitate the 
feats which are to be the work and glory of his manhood. 

As the primitive man will fight against the whole world, if 
he has the respect and esteem of his own group; as the child 
feels safe and undisturbed, if he has the approval of his parents, 
so the religious man may set his whole mind to God, and with 
that support be enabled to bear the disappointments of life, 
and even the contempt and hatred of his fellow-men. It may 
be that the prosperity which God promises him makes him 
insensible to the short and insignificant chances of this earthly 
existence, or he may believe that all goods gained in oppo- 
sition to God are turned into so many evils. Be this as it 
may, God is to him as a king above the kings of this world, 
and his society a society above that of men. Where our 
relations with God are not settled, no security at all is to be 
expected. We shall not here attempt to solve religious prob- 
lems; we only urge that as primitive society is kept together 
by the manifold evidences which daily life affords, that only 
in society can the individual lead a life of relative security 
and count upon the fruits of his labors,—so religious feelings 
have gained and preserved their power because daily life, in a 
real or imaginary manner, shows that only the religious man 
truly prospers. Social life, and a regard to the wishes of 
others, becomes the centre of the individual’s interests as a 
consequence of merely egoistic experiences, not kept distinct 
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by memory, but moulded into the more abstract shape of 
sensitiveness to respect and contempt. And the case is the 
same with the religious feelings. What other men have good 
reason to respect or despise becomes the content of our con- 
science ; what God sees reason to command or forbid we feel 
bound by the conscience to do or to forbear. The cultivation 
of our social instincts may be a command of God, but the 
culture of our religious feelings may also be a social duty. 
All that can be said of man and society can be said also of 
man and God, since man’s relations to God are nothing but a 
new kind of society. 

Religion, we believe, has been a most effective means of 
aiding the growth of the conscience, especially with regard 
to its capital point,—viz., independence of the real relations 
between the individual and his neighbors. It has done this 
by constituting a society by the side of, or rather above, the 
real human society. The most important question to which 
the moral philosopher has to give an answer is this: How it 
comes about that the conscientious man does not care about 
the actual respect or contempt he meets with, but either follows 
his own views as to what is right and wrong, without regard 
to the criticisms of others, or if he notices these, does so ina 
way which seems to make them a mere metaphor,—ze. he 
reflects upon what their criticism “ ought” tobe. In the fore- 
going pages we have found the content of this metaphorical 
word “ought” to consist in our sensitiveness to the idea of 
what other people have good reason to think of us. This 
sensitiveness we think we have explained, by referring it to 
the fact that our sensitiveness to respect and contempt is 
the general, probably abstract, expression of the feeling with 
which others may regard us and our behavior. Respect and 
contempt may mingle with many other emotions, such as love 
and hatred; but they are in themselves more neutral, and, 
therefore, better suited to characterize the indefiniteness of the 
hopes and fears with which we look upon our relations to 
the surrounding society. Mental security, calmness, and con- 
fidence on the one hand, and mental restlessness, with want of 
security in the pursuit of our daily labors on the other, are, as 
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we have seen, the fruits of good or bad relations with our 
fellow-men. It remains to show how this sensitiveness, very 
intelligible in itself, may become connected with an idea indis- 
pensable to the emergence of conscience, the idea of what 
our relation to society would actually be if the reality con- 
formed to the ideal. 

A mind indifferent to the respect and contempt of others, 
and a mind caring only for what the feelings of others actually 
are, are alike devoid of conscience. Characters cast in a 
robust mould may feel inclined to combat every one who 
comes in their way, and they easily become enemies of 
society ; while weaker natures may yield to every outburst of 
the world’s temper, and be unhappy unless they can conform 
to the ruling fashion. It is generally supposed that the latter 
persons possess a kind of conscience in their weak sensibility ; 
but in fact they are nothing but timid creatures, and were it 
not for the faculty of suggestion—if we may use the phrase— 
by which they so easily persuade themselves that what they 
happen to hear at the moment is the eternal truth, we should 
never think we saw any analogy to conscience in their sen- 
sitiveness to public opinion. Some strength and firmness of 
mind may be required to become a conscientious man, because 
conscience must be independent of the actual and momentary 
judgments of the world. But there are other considerations, 
much more powerful than this, which lead men to disre- 
gard convictions which have not been firmly rooted in their 
minds, 

We have already remarked that as men are naturally in- 
clined to avoid what is disagreeable, they easily find their 
interest cooling towards any circle in which they are not 
esteemed, since thus the pain which such disregard causes 
is diminished. Everything has a great chance of becoming 
ultimately pleasant which increases the feeling of our mental 
worth, our mental calmness, and our unshaken security. In 
time, as the structure of society differentiates, there will be on 
the one hand greater scope for obtaining external signs of 
respect, and on the other greater experience of the precarious- 


ness and difficulty of such an undertaking. The respect and 
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worldly happiness actually gained do not always go with 
inward worth. The flatterer and the sycophant may win suc- 
cess, blind fate may heap riches upon the ignorant, while 
proud genius consumes its energy in vain efforts. But these 
are chances which cannot be counted upon, and serious effort 
must build upon a more solid basis to succeed. Proverbs and 
myths suggest themselves, such as that man is master of his 
fate, that worth is measured not by success, but by desert ; 
there arises a belief that the accidental separation of hap- 
piness and virtue cannot be ultimate; a thousand experiences 
support the hope ina future; life is not spent in a day, and its 
evening is often more just than its morning, and very fre- 
quently patient endurance in the time of misery is the con- 
dition of the happiness of the after-days. Sometimes men 
fill out the uncertainties of experience with the hope of a 
transcendent happiness. The experiences of life may possibly 
not teach that “honesty is the best policy,” but we believe 
they do, and that men on the whole profit more by being inde- 
pendent characters than by conforming to a shifting public 
opinion ; but we must acknowledge there are exceptions, and 
no one can be sure that his life will not be one of them. 
Therefore, men need some further sanction than the experience 
of the utility of duty; and this sanction has been sought in 
the belief in the eternal happiness of heaven. The human 
content of this belief, the sanction men need beyond the 
general experience of the utility of being independent of the 
accidental opinions of the day, may be found in the two fol- 
lowing circumstances. At first it may seem doubtful whether 
an individual, in his particular circumstances, has not the best 
chance of prospering by flattery and sycophancy; but it is 
clear that persons who follow their own best convictions, and 
do not fluctuate like restless waves, are better friends and more 
trustworthy companions. Therefore our conscience must re- 
quire us to be independent of the shifting opinions of the day, 
since only thus can we become fit objects of respect for our 
fellow-men. And our second remark must be, that when the 
average experience of life has been that such independence is 
the soundest basis on which to build our lives, it is implicitly 
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made impossible to be confident of success in following other 
courses. The pleasure of felt harmony with the society about 
us consists mainly in the tendency it has to increase the volume 
and freedom of all our mental activities. But when we win 
respect without reason we can put but small reliance on its 
permanence, and can hardly keep away the anxiety for what 
the next moment will bring forth. But this anxiety diminishes 
the pleasure of being respected, if it does not totally abolish 
it. A harmony between ourselves and others which rests on 
a misunderstanding cannot produce in our mind the serene 
calmness we aspire to; but there is no impossibility of attain- 
ing this state of mind where we stand in real conflict with 
others, if only we are fully convinced that the conflict arises 
from their misconceptions. Therefore, man has no choice ; 
if he wishes to attain that calmness of mind which is the con- 
dition of the undisturbed growth of all other pleasures and of 
happiness, he must be true to his own inmost convictions. 
The terms we use have some ambiguity, but it is of a trifling 
kind. The conscience, we have said, is our sensibility to what 
others have good reason to think about us. A good reason, 
as we have meant it in this paper, is one founded upon the 
real, fully perceived character of our actions, and in our full 
apprehension of the laws according to which men are pleased 
or displeased. But if this is so, it is a mere tautology to say 
that experience must teach us that it is safer to build upon 
what gives others good reason to be satisfied with us than 
upon what makes them actually satisfied at the moment. Men 
may be kept in their illusion for a time, but it is the essence 
of an illusion to be a transient conviction. We cannot tell at 
what precise moment the illusion will be dispelled ; but a per- 
petual illusion is a contradiction in terms. The moral code, 
we say, is the whole sum of our experience, accumulated and 
sifted through the ages, of what constitutes a good reason 
why our fellow-men should be satisfied or dissatisfied with us. 
Shifting circumstances, new conditions of life, may alter the 
code, and these changes may not go on without conflicts. The 
conscience is our consciousness of conformity to this code, or 
to that part of it which has impressed our intelligence; and 
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this consciousness is but our nature’s instinctive demand fora 
support, a firm foundation on which we may rely in the per- 
formance of the manifold particular undertakings which make 
up our individual lives. 


C. N. STARCKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
DR. ADLER ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Dr. Adler’s introductory lecture on “The Problem of Un- 
sectarian Moral Instruction” * seems to me to beg a very large 
question, viz., whether school or any other children, or even 
grown-up persons, can be efficaciously instructed in morals. 
Perhaps, however, Dr. Adler meant to leave this big question 
on one side, and to set himself to the smaller problem: granted 
the efficacy of moral instruction, by what method is this in- 
struction to be conveyed? The illustration he gives of his 
proposed method seems to me the reverse of happy. His 
enumeration of the degrees of the lie—the lie direct, the 
lie equivocal, the lie partial, the lie pantomimic, the suggestio 
falsi—is very ingenious, but as a lesson toa child is full of 
immoral suggestion. Unless we are to believe that the child 
is a very paragon of original sin, a perfect original sinner in 
Aristotelian phrase; unless we are to assume that its heart is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, is it not 
a crime to suggest to the child the existence of a depravity 
which there is even a chance is not there ? 

In physical exercises, the right action is repeated again and 
again, until it becomes habitual ; the wrong one is simply ex- 
cluded. To attempt to exhaust all the possible varieties of 
wrong action would be worse than a waste of time; it would 
confuse the little brains and obscure the right action. Imag- 
ine a course of systematic lessons on Dr. Adler’s plan in 








* Published in the October number of this JoURNAL (vol. ii., No. 1, p. 11). 
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walking, in which the child should be told that it ought not to 
walk on its head or its hands; that it ought not to roll on the 
ground or wriggle likeasnake. So with the teaching of gram- 
mar. Apart from controversy about method, or the utility 
of instruction in grammar, which is open to question, it is the 
right phrase not the wrong one that should be spoken. Accu- 
racy is only secured by training the mind in positive habits, so 
that the mind will spontaneously select the right expression. 
If it does so the wrong one will be rejected, if it ever occurs 
to the mind, which, in the normal case, occurs comparatively 
rarely. Right conduct seems to me to rest on the same basis. 
To contemplate sin is, to the normal man or child, to become 
sinful. To provide always influences stimulating towards pos- 
itive right action; that surely is the end of moral education. 
It would perhaps be going too far to say that moral education 
and moral instruction are mutually exclusive; yet if no better 
method of instruction than Dr. Adler presents is available, 
they must be as nearly as possible as opposite as the poles. 
The passage in which Dr. Adler speaks of the majesty of 
the ought, will, I think, be rejected by any one who observes 
children and the relations of grown-up people to them closely. 
Ought, pronounced in howsoever majestic a tone, and backed 
by unnumbered thongs or birches, is fe/t to be weak. The 
parent who answers the child’s inevitable why? with “Just 
because you ought !” feels that his “ moral instruction” has no 
ethical basis, and that he is a lazier and less honest creature 
than the child, with its boundless curiosity and insatiable ap- 
petite for reasons why. At least, as soon as a child begins to 
understand the meaning of language, it appears to me that its 
education (in a sense) should begin, its powers of observation 
quickened, its reasoning powers aided in development. The 
conventional training is destructive of these, and thus there 
arises the assumed need for moral instruction during school 
age, and the tendency no doubt is to set about this instruction 
in an empirical fashion, taking as a type the worst boy, whose 
uncultured imagination impels him to deceit. The opposite 
of this method is positive training (in respect of lying) of the 
imagination. Liars are incipient novelists, whose fault is that 
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they tell the lie at the wrong moment. Given a child of 
healthy, physical, and moral parentage and upbringing, its 
normal disposition is truthfulness and uprightness. The 
suggestion of falsity by companion or by teacher is a moral 
shock, which the child feels deeply. The shocks the child 
will receive in the ordinary course of things are serious 
enough; they should not be thrust upon it in school. But it 
is said that the school ought to provide for the child by moral 
instruction, the training it does not get at home by observa- 
tion of habitual right conduct. The school cannot compen- 
sate for bad heredity, although it may migitate the effects of 
it; and if the atmosphere of the house is unrefined or immoral, 
the proper antidote to that is surely another and healthier 
atmosphere. This brings me to the point I hinted at in start- 
ing, viz., that what the school should offer is a healthy, moral 
atmosphere, not a series of studies in morbid mental phrases. 
It is the moral poise that has to be cherished, and no “ sys- 
tematic moral lessons” or any “ modern educational method” 
or moral tales of an old-fashioned sort can effect this. It must 
be remembered that in an elementary school we are not train- 
ing moral philosophers, but, in a stumbling enough way, we 
are training children to act wisely and uprightly. In this 
sense moral education is the most important and necessary of 
all; but to be really edifying it must be pervasive, and not 
occasional, like a lesson in history or in geography. 

In school, surely, truth, honor, uprightness, open-minded- 
ness, open-heartedness should be evident in every action, every 
spoken word, every pantomimic gesture. I have not discussed 
the problem of the replacement of supernatural moral sanction 
by sanction of another kind, because Dr. Adler does not raise 
the point; but, necessarily, the gist of the whole matter lies 
here. James Mavor. 


A BRIEF REJOINDER. 


The lecture on the “ Problem of Unsectarian Moral Instruc- 
tion” is the introductory one of a course of sixteen. It deals 
with various plans of moral education on a religious basis, 
which have been suggested or tried in public schools. The 
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failure of these attempts leads to the recommendation of a 
scheme of unsectarian moral instruction. Ad/ the remaining 
lectures of the course are designed to develop the scheme in de- 
tail, The example of the method to be followed, given in the 
introduction, is very brief, and taken in an isolated way has 
proved to be misleading. I must, however, refer to the whole 
course for my answer to the criticism. The points that lying 
should be corrected by the positive training of the imagina- 
tion, and that the school should offer a healthy moral atmos- 
phere, which are mentioned above as objections, are really 
included in the proposed scheme, and receive considerable 
attention. The question how far moral evil should be dis- 
cussed with the young also receives notice. 
FeLix ADLER. 


[The course of sixteen lectures referred to above, which 
was delivered before the School of Applied Ethics at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., in July and August, 1891, is now in press. 
The titles of the lectures are: (a) /utroductory: The Problem 
of Unsectarian Moral Instruction; The Efficient Motives of 
Good Conduct ; Opportunities for Moral Training in the Daily 
School; The Classification of Duties; The Moral Outfit of 
Children on Entering School. (4) Primary Course: The Use 
of Fairy Tales; The Use of Fables; Supplementary Remarks 
on Fables; Selected Stories from the Bible; The Odyssey 
and the Iliad. (c) Grammar Course : The Duties of Acquiring 
Knowledge ; Duties which Relate to the Physical Life and the 
Feelings; Filial and Fraternal Duties; Justice and Charity ; 
Elements of Civic Duty; The Use of Proverbs and Speeches ; 
Individualization of Moral Teaching. Dr. Adler’s article on 
The Influence of Manual Training on Character, published in 
the Ethical Record of January, 1889, will be reprinted as a 
supplement. D. Appleton & Co., New York, publishers.— 
Man. Ep.] 

THE MANCHESTER LABOR CHURCH. 
Since the time when the notice of the above movement 


was written for the January number of this JouRNAL, the Labor 
Church has made considerable progress. Mr. Trevor has 
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given up the other work in which he was previously engaged, 
with the view of devoting his energies entirely to the service 
of the new Church; and a monthly paper, entitled Zhe Lador 
Prophet, has been started to serve as its organ. The first 
number of this paper, which appeared in January, contains a 
brief statement of the ideas underlying the new movement, 
several items of news with regard to events in the world of 
labor, an unpublished letter by Mazzini,a New Year's Hymn, 
and three short articles by Mr. Trevor, Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, 
and Mr. Tom Mann. Mr. Mann’s article is an interesting 
treatment of the question, Is the Labor Movement inspired 
with an ethical principle? He insists that this movement is 
altruistic, having for its basis the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. Mr. Wicksteed’s article is an answer to the question, 
Is the Labor Church a Class Church? He replies that it is 
not ‘so: for, though it is true that it concerns itself primarily 
with the betterment of the condition of a particular class of 
society, this betterment is, in reality, required in the interests 
of the whole society. No society, he urges, can be in a 
wholesome condition in which there is any class occupied 
exclusively with the means of living, rather than with life 
itself: and he holds that, under present conditions, this tends 
to be the case with the laboring-class as such. He says,— 


“We claim a fair share of life for those who do a fair share of labor, and de- 
mand that the ‘ classes’ shall no longer be content to take for themselves all that 
is important, all that matters, and leave nothing to society itself [z.¢., I suppose, 
to the darger portion of society] except the toil and labor necessary for this 
life, but insignificant without it.” 


What he means by this is more fully explained as follows,— 


“We must distinguish, in all things, between that which is most necessary and 
that which is most important. What is most necessary to the life of every man 
is that he should have air to breathe, food and drink, clothes and shelter, for 
without these he cannot live at all. But what is most important is the exercise 
of his human faculties,—knowledge, enjoyment, fellowship, love, active inter- 
change of thought and feeling with man, joyful communion with nature and with 
God. If he has none of these, and secures none of them to others, then it is 
of no importance for him to be alive. Therefore we have to pay attention, first, 
to necessary things which have no importance in themselves, and are only the 
means of life, and then to life itself. Now, if one set of men are producing the 
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means of life, and another set of men are living, we have a state of slavery in 
which the worker has not his fair share of life, and the man who has a rich life 
does not do his fair share of work [7.¢., I suppose, his fair share of ¢oz/,—of work 
which is not in itself an end, as some work seems to be]. So, when we think 
of the world as it ought to be, when there shall be no more slavery, we begin by 
thinking of every one (except the weak, the miniature, and the ailing) as doing 
work enough to provide the means for his own living; and then we think of 
him as living a full life, in fellowship with his fellow-workers and his fellow- 
livers. To strive for this is not to fight for a class, but to fight against classes 
on behalf of society itself.” 


I confess there is in this on the whole admirably lucid 
statement one point which seems to me to require to be 
more fully cleared up. Mr. Wicksteed says that in an ideal 
society every normal person would “do work enough to pro- 
vide the means for his own living.” Does he mean by this 
simply that every one would do work enough to provide the 
means of supporting his actual physical existence? Or does 
he mean that every one would do work enough to support 
the kind of life which he actually lives? Also, does he mean 
to exclude from the conception of “work” all work which 
may be regarded as in itself an end, such as the work of an 
artist? Does he mean, for instance, that in an ideal society 
Shakespeare would have been required to provide, by some 
irksome toil, for the support of his own physical existence, 
in addition to the production of his plays,—which we may 
suppose to have been a pure enjoyment? Or does he also 
mean that Shakespeare would have been required to provide 
the means of carrying on the life which he actually lived,— 
i.¢., the means of getting his works printed, exhibited on the 
stage, etc.? Or does he merely mean that the writing of the 
plays might be regarded as an equivalent for the toil neces- 
sary to provide these things? Apart from this point, how- 
ever, which seems to me to require some further elucidation, 
I think Mr. Wicksteed has made it apparent that the Labor 
movement, as conceived by him, is not a movement in the 
interests of one class as opposed to others, but in the interests 
of society as a whole. This point is further illustrated in Mr. 
Trevor’s paper on “ Commercial Slavery,” in which he objects 
to the phrase “ Wage Slavery,” as not sufficiently covering 
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the evils of our modern commercial life, and points out that 
in many respects the life of a worker for profit is often sub- 
ject to conditions of slavery “almost as real and galling” as 
those of workers for wages. He urges, therefore, that the 
wage-earner ought “to welcome the ‘ bourgeois’ as a comrade 
in arms.” Evidently what the Labor Church aims at is the 
establishment of better conditions of social life generally ; and 
the name “ Labor Church” seems to be adopted merely be- 
cause it is the condition of the laboring class that is specially 
in need of improvement. Mr. Trevor himself says explicitly 
that he sees no means of introducing the required improve- 
ment except by socialism. This appears, indeed, to be the 
view generally adopted by those who are taking an active 
part in the work of the Labor Church. 





J. S. MACKENZIE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


REPORT ON THE RECENT LITERATURE OF ETHICS AND RE- 
LATED TOPICS IN AMERICA. 


(To be continued in the July number.) 


1. WHAT Is REALITY? An Inquiry as to the Reasonableness of Natural 
Religion, and the Naturalness of Revealed Religion. By Francis Howe 
Johnson. Boston: Riverside Press, 1891. Pp. xxvii., 510. 

STUDIES IN HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, with a chapter on Chris- 

tian Unity in America. By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Ethics 

and Apologetics in the Seabury Divinity School. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1890. Pp. xiii., 348. 

3. THE Crisis IN Moras. An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light 

of Modern Science. By James Thompson Bixby, Doctor of Philosophy of 

the University of Leipzig. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1891. Pp. viii., 315. 

ConpDucT AS A FINE ART. The Laws of Daily Conduct. By Nicholas 

Paine Gilman. Character Building. By Edward Payson Jackson. Boston: 

Riverside Press, 1891 (two vols.inone). Pp. vi., 149; viii., 230. 

5. ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By C. C. Everett, Bussey Professor of The- 
ology in Harvard University; author of “ The Science of Thought,” “ Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty,’ etc. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1892. Pp. iv., 185. 

6. Duty: A Book For ScHoots. By Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., late 

President of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. Pp. 71. 
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7. A PRIMER OF Eruics. Edited by Benjamin B. Comegys, author of “ Talks 
with Boys and Girls,” “ Beginning Life,” “ How to get On,” “ Old Stories 
with New Lessons,” “ Addresses to the Pupils of Girard College,” etc. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. Pp. vii., 127. 


8. “* MAKERS OF AMERICA.” CoTTON MATHER, THE PURITAN PRIEST. By 
Barrett Wendell. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. Pp. vi., 321. 


THE JOURNAL OF ETHICs is not responsible for any full report of the theo- 
logical and metaphysical studies which appear of late in constantly-increasing 
numbers as factors in our American philosophical literature. But the trend of 
ethical thought is so largely determined by that of other forms of philosophical 
opinions that we cannot wholly ignore such works as those of Mr. Francis 
Howe Johnson, or of Dr. Macbride Sterrett. 

1. Mr. Johnson’s “ What is Reality?” appeared in large part as a series of 
essays in the Andover Review. Without in the least lacking decided originality 
in statement, and especially in illustration, Mr. Johnson’s general line of argu- 
ment stands in obvious historical relationship to that of Lotze, to whom our 
author acknowledges indebtedness in his preface. Especially is his position 
towards Fichte, and the rest of the constructive German idealists, analogous to 
that which Lotze was accustomed to take in his academic lectures on meta- 
physics. The method of “subjective analysis,” thinks Mr. Johnson, must be 
unfruitful in philosophy (p. 48). The “test of reality” lies after all in this, that 
“the necessity of living a proposition shows that this proposition expresses a 
reality” (p. 79). Neither in the inner life alone, nor in the bare observation of 
physical facts, can complete truth be grasped. A world of “ real agencies that 
act and react upon us,’ and the human mind as a real originating cause, 
which to some extent modifies and directs itself and external agencies,’’—these 
are, as it were, the data of philosophy, and Mr. Johnson, although quite willing 
both to analyze his data and to defend them against objection, never undertakes 
by any process of thorough-going self-criticism to face ultimate issues concerning 
their acceptability. Philosophical scepticism receives a certain treatment in 
Chapter V. on the “ Thing in Itself,” and, in particular, pp. 117-124, the question 
of the “relativity of knowledge’’ is well, but briefly, considered. Yet Mr. 
Johnson’s forte lies rather in the synthesis of various suggestive lines of thought 
concerning concrete facts than in any facing of ultimate issues. Philosophy, as 
Lotze’s own case shows, has owed much to thinkers of this type, and Mr. John- 
son’s syntheses form the really significant feature of this important book. These 
syntheses are upon the now so familiar lines of an organic Monism, with stress 
laid upon ‘conscious efficiency’ and “ personality,” as characteristics of the 
Soul of the Universe. The methods used are largely those of analogy. The 
field run over in the course of the argument is of the widest, and the literature 
referred to is very varied. So many students in our day tread these paths of 
monistic philosophical synthesis, the same warm hopes of a coming clearer 
insight inspire so many minds, that the man who speaks in the terms of any form 
of this organic monism is useful to the cause of philosophy chiefly in so far as 
he has experienced widely in the realm of such inquiries, in so far as he can 
report freshly and with some originality of reflection his personal impressions, 
and in so far as he constantly feels his necessarily close relations to his many 
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allies. Epoch-marking originality is here impossible. We can only work 
together. Mr. Johnson has all the advantages of such a wide outlook and 
experience; he shows great sensitiveness to the suggestions of current discus- 
sion ; he states his case with a pleasant simplicity of style, and he adds his own 
reflections with a highly effective strength. It is a great regret to the present 
reviewer to have to pass him by here so hastily. There are many matters that 
one would desire to discuss with him more at length. The strongest single dis- 
cussion in the book seems to me the fine Chapter IX. on “ Immanency and 
Transcendency,” where the analogical method of dealing with the problems 
of monism and of the world-consciousness receives an embodiment of almost 
classic skill, with a result which is, after all, strikingly similar to that reached on 
wholly different grounds by the idealists whose method Mr. Johnson declines to 
follow. The present reviewer is free to confess that he favors more ultimately 
critical methods in philosophy than are those here adopted by Mr. Johnson. Yet 
it is one thing to favor such methods, quite another thing to carry them out; 
whilst Mr. Johnson’s execution of what he has planned is, within his own limits, 
admirable. Meanwhile Mr. Johnson’s definition of the “ efficiency” of “ crea- 
tive intelligence”’ in the world-process, as the matter now stands in his book, does 
not in the least satisfy the present reviewer; yet if any treatment based upon his 
form of the notion could disarm criticism, Mr. Johnson’s version of the Lotzean 
doctrine would do so. Appendix A, on “ The Evolution of Conscience,” will 
be especially interesting to our own readers. The present writer cherishes the 
hope of coming to closer quarters with Mr. Johnson in the future, in the form of 
some more adequate discussion of his Teleology. In sum, then, this is a work 
of a man who looks over a very large field with a summary yet penetrating 
glance, who has strong intuitions, and who on the whole trusts them, The result- 
ing book has some of the defects, but surely many of the merits, of this fashion 
of thinking. 

2. Dr. Sterrett is now not unknown to our readers. His book, “ Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” is the outpouring of a very learned and phil- 
osophical enthusiasm, which is not in the least wanting in clearness of expression, 
but which, after all, seems to the present reviewer somewhat deficient in self-crit- 
ical freedom from the overshadowing influence cf Hegel himself. It will not do 
to feel, for instance, that Hegel’s classification of religions was so perfect that 
one may venture to say, as Dr. Sterrett does (p. 253), “‘ The study of religions 
since Hegel’s day undoubtedly compels considerable change to be made in the 
characterization that Hegel gives of some of them. But it does not change or 
invalidate the method, which can readily adapt itself to any amount of new in- 
formation as to religious phenomena. The idea passes through these phases, and 
is indifferent as to just what religion shall represent any one phase.” This seems 
to be taking our Hegel far too seriously. But in general Dr. Sterrett, although 
an expositor rather than anywhere a critic of Hegel’s fundamental positions, 
preserves an excellent freedom of form. Chapter IV., on “ The Vital Idea of 
Religion,” and Chapter V., on “ Theology, Anthropology, and Pantheism,” show 
our author at his best. He is profoundly impressed by Hegel’s conception of 
God as the complete and organic Personality, 2 whom all individuals have their 
fulfilment and their true being. In expounding this notion, however, Dr. Ster- 
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rett is free from any slavish dependence upon the letter of the Hegelian text, 
and his work will surely serve to make the Hegelian point of view more com- 
prehensible than any merely literal following of Hegel’s language could do. 
The book is especially good in bringing together literary illustrations of the prin- 
cipal philosophical conceptions discussed. At one moment Green, or Principal 
Caird, at another Lotze; or, again, Carlyle, or St. Hildebert, or St. Gregory the 
Great, or Meister Eckhart, will be found contributing to the reader’s interest and 
insight. Yet none of these other writers are expounded at any length. It is 
Hegelianism which they all alike in some fashion illustrate. Few studies from 
the hands of the relatively orthodox Hegelian school, meanwhile, show so much 
vitality, personal experience, and suggestiveness as are here found together. It 
is true that, from the present reviewer's point of view, the final significance of 
Hegel for the philosophy of religion, as for other regions of philosophical in- 
quiry, will never be made out until we shall have at once understood Hegel 
himself with something of Dr. Sterrett’s warmth of appreciation, and shall have 
learned also to view him more critically from without, and to regard him in his 
historical place as one only among many of the expositors of the idealistic doc- 
trine. For the rest, Dr. Sterrett, in his eagerness to show us the significance of 
Hegel, seems in some places, as on p. 31, unjust to the genuine spirit of the 
Kantian doctrine; and in one passage, p. 139, he places Schopenhauer in what 
we take to be an incorrectly chosen context. If one may venture to express a 
hope as to the future of Dr. Sterrett’s work as a student and expositor, I should 
look for fresh aid from him if he undertook, in a form somewhat similar to that 
of Pfleiderer’s well-known work, a comparative historical sketch of modern 
religious philosophy. It is the comparative method which best tends to correct 
the imperfect perspective in which we must view our world so long as we study it 
from the outlook of a single systematic thinker. As things are, we have to thank 
Dr. Sterrett for a very warm and readable volume, full of temperament, of devo- 
tion to truth, and of a spirit of genuinely catholic liberality. 

3. Temperament is also not lacking in Dr. James Thompson Bixby’s 
‘¢Crisis in Morals,’”’ a book in which perhaps the thing most open to objection 
is the title, although that is by no means wholly bad. There is namely a sense 
in which the world is indeed perpetually in the midst of a “ Crisis in Morals,” 
just because it is of the nature of our greater spiritual interests to be always in 
question, always dependent on the clearness of head and the strenuousness of 
will of erring and hesitant mortals. But, on the other hand, Dr. Bixby’s fre- 
quent recognition of his numerous allies in ethical teaching shows what is the 
fact, that his book is in line with the wisest thinking of our time concerning 
these matters. We have mentioned above the prevalence of organic monism 
in the thought of the age. Now monism has many forms, but all of its more 
organic forms tend to the recognition of the truth that the real world is informed 
by a genuinely spiritual principle, and that whether or no the physical forces at 
work on our planet always favor the development of righteousness, still, at all 
events, whatever beings are rational enough to appreciate the truth of the 
universe in even a very dim way, are led by that very fact to prefer on the 
whole some approach to righteousness, just because they thereby get a genuine 
place in the organism of things, and conform to the deeper truth itself. This 
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general statement is here made in an intentionally vague way, in order to 
leave plenty of room for the actual variety of method which obtains among 
those who try to give it a more precise formulation. Suffice it to say, however, 
in the first place, that Dr. Bixby is one of the large company whose general 
purpose is thus definable. He is in nowise alone, therefore, nor does he in 
fact feel himself to be alone. The bare title, however, and a few words in the 
first chapter, would suggest that the need for a defence of the objective validity 
of the moral law is more pressing, and Dr, Bixby’s own fashion of defence 
more isolated in current discussion, than our author himself, in the body of his 
book, appears to think, or than is the case. In Mr. Spencer’s own treatment of 
ethics, as Dr. Bixby shows (pp. 215-217), the more organic principle contends 
for mastery with the more hedonistic. The remarks in Mr. Van Buren Dens- 
low’s book, cited by Dr. Bixby on page 17, and the other examples of extreme 
or anarchical individualistic opinions concerning ethics which he here and there 
refers to, are, as a fact, symptomatic of currents wholly aside from the main 
stream of our time,—a time very generally devoted to the elaboration of social 
ideals, and to the defence of a theory of the universe which recognizes the 
world-principle as essentially organic, or else as at the very least productive of 
the Ideal through processes of evolution, even if it be not itself the embodiment 
of a genuinely conscious and spiritual Ideal. 

Yet a defence of the moral order as such is never out of place, and Dr. Bix- 
by’s little volume is full of a noble spirit, is written in a clear, scholarly, and 
effective fashion, and is sure to do good. The negative portion, devoted to 
Mr. Spencer’s ethics, is on the whole less serviceable, to my thinking, than the 
positive half, but Dr. Bixby’s criticisms of Mr. Spencer usually carry the present 
reviewer with him. One might, indeed, lay more stress upon the Spencerian 
distinction of “ Absolute and Relative Ethics” than does Dr. Bixby (p. 47, s¢¢.), 
and I myself should find the distinction, properly understood, less dangerous 
than the latter tries to make it out. There is no reason why strenuous devotion 
to the absolute good, in so far as it is in sight should not be joined with a readi- 
ness to remember that in case by reason of our ignorance it is mof in sight, then 
the principles which we actually follow may, and in fact must, be such as would 
need correction from a higher point of view. But this assertion cannot here 
receive further justification; for it in fact introduces the whole discussion 
which, since the controversy between Kant and Herder over the limits of the 
historical justification of imperfect stages of life, has occupied a prominent 
place in ethical theory (cf Julian Schmidt’s remarks in his ‘* Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur,” last edition, vol. iii., p. 105, on the Kant-Herder contro- 
versy itself). As to the matter of the hereditary element in the development of 
conscience, Dr. Bixby is very suggestive. There is probably no portion of the 
Spencerian theory which, in the light of well-known recent investigations into 
the nature of heredity, is more vulnerable than this portion, and Dr. Bixby’s 
criticisms on pages 178-181 fall well in line with the discussions of the final 
chapter of Professor James’s larger “ Psychology,” where the possibility of the 
heredity of acquired habits as a source for the formation of instincts is considered 
from a more general point of view. Mr. Lloyd Morgan, in his “ Animal Life 
and Intelligence,” after a lengthy study of the recent inquiries concerning 
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heredity, decides, indeed (of. cit¢., p. 176), that while there is no certain proof of 
the fact, there is still no reason why, in view of the present state of our knowledge, 
the heredity of acquired variations “should not be assumed as a provisional 
hypothesis,’’ and, accordingly, Mr. Morgan himself is also ready to accept, with 
some doubt, the view that certain instinctive tendencies have, as at least a part 
of their basis, the acquirement and consequent heredity of a habit. But 
the arguments of Dr. Bixby, and others of the same sort, seem to the present 
writer to show pretty conclusively that, however the matter may stand with other 
instincts, in case of the conscientious impulses at all events, this their supposed 
origin in the experiences and slowly-acquired habits of our ancestors is a pecu- 
liarly poor “‘ working hypothesis.” Were they derived in this way, they ought to 
have a very different content and psychological context from their present one. 
Yet strange to say, it is this weakest portion of the Spencerian doctrine which 
has won apparently the largest popular approval and the most general support. 

The second and more positive portion of Dr. Bixby’s study is full of brilliant 
brief statements of important insights. The total effect is, to be sure, a little 
unsystematic. To fundamental questions as to the nature of the moral con- 
sciousness, the author returns in several different places, and in a way to confuse 
somewhat our notion of the precise nature of his theory in its wholeness. On 
p. 191 moral obligation has as its source “ the nature of things,” in that “ we are 
all parts of an infinite organism,”’ and in particular have a share (p. 193) in ‘‘the 
common life of the social organism.’’ This thought is further defined, though 
still somewhat vaguely, on p. 195, to the effect that ‘as soon as we see certain 
relations in existence, we see, as involved by them, certain corresponding feelings 
and acts, as the only ones befitting under the circumstances.”” On p. 210 we 
learn that the “ ultimate standard of worth is personal worth,” and that the end 
is the “ realization of our true and higher self.’”? On p. 221, sgg., there is an insist- 
ence upon Dr. Martineau’s notion of morality as “ essentially a preferential choice 
between higher and lower alternatives.” Further on an union of altruism and 
of the sense of “ sacred obligation” figures as the instinctive element in morality. 
In Chapter VII. of Part II., p. 245, sgg., we learn that the “ reason” is the 
‘faculty of human nature most directly concerned in moral development ;’’ and 
man is a moral agent ‘* because he isa thinking being.” On p. 260 the ‘* moral 
germ,” with which conscience began in the course of evolution, “ starts with only 
a dim fierce sense of personal rights ;”’ and on p. 268 the transition from the con- 
ception of “ rights’’ to that of “ duties” occurs in this fashion: “‘ When one sees 
a thing to be right and good, it is the most natural of impulsesto doit. . . . Duty 
is thus logical consistency in conduct; the equation between our social demands 
and our personal deeds.”” Thereupon Dr. Bixby returns to “ reason” as the 
power which developed out of the “germ” our own moral law. All these 
notions, as Dr, Bixby defines them to his own mind, are unquestionably meant to 
form one organic doctrine; but we could wish for a more technical definition of 
the entire process of synthesis by which they are united in his thought. So far as 
one can gather his drift, the present reviewer feels in decidedly close sympathy 
with his philosophical interpretation of the moral consciousness. 

4 to 7. The publication, almost contemporaneously, of a number of text-books 
for the ethical instruction of the young, is a most interesting sign of the times. 
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The two books by Mr. N. P. Gilman and by Mr. E. P. Jackson, were written in 
response to the call of the American Secular Union for a prize “ essay, treatise, 
or manual adapted to aid and assist teachers in our free public schools,’”’ etc., “to 
thoroughly instruct children and youth in the purest principles of morality without 
inculcating religious doctrine.” The prize offered was divided between these two 
works. The other works mentioned in our list appear independently. 

The present reviewer feels distinctly disqualified, by his lack of experience in 
the actual teaching of children at the ages which the authors of these books 
have in mind, from giving any accurate estimate of their probable effectiveness 
for their particular purpose. It is to be hoped that an expert discussion of the 
practical problem here involved will ere long find a place in the pages of this 
JouRNAL. If anon-expert in the teaching of children and youth at this par- 
ticular age may hazard an opinion, the present reviewer’s would run thus: Of 
the various books on our list, Professor Everett’s has the advantage of joining a 
great deal of picturesqueness and grace with suggestiveness and depth. The 
illustrations employed are often very attractive. The style is crystal clear. The 
volume ought surely to set a number of young people thinking; and in doing so 
it will also surely.increase their sense of the dignity, not to say the true solemnity, 
of the general business of life. On the other hand, Mr. Jackson’s book will 
reach perhaps a still wider range of minds than would be susceptible to Professor 
Everett’s gentle and gracious thoughtfulness. It will stirthem more immediately 
and vigorously. But, on the other hand, it may, for all that one can tell, raise 
more ghosts than it will lay. Mr. Jackson, to change the figure, descends before 
his class into a sort of ethical arena, and there, in each new discussion, grapples 
with some practical problem or some human failing in a fashion sure to excite a 
certain interest, such as any hand-to-hand fight arouses. The scene can, of 
course, have but one ending on any occasion. The moral law easily wins, the 
human failing is duly chastised, the practical problem is bravely throttled; only 
one fears lest the class should come to get, after all, a certain sympathy, as it 
were, with poor Satan, who fights so persistently, but every time gets worsted. 
Are they sure to hate him merely for having seen him, under such one-sided 
conditions, bite the dust so often? Still, a teacher of ethics to the young must 
take his risks, and Mr. Jackson seems sure, as has been said, to arouse a genuine 
and, as it were, a somewhat elemental stirring of inquiry in a class that has been 
well introduced to his book. Mr. Gilman, on the contrary, is less directly stir- 
ring in his appeal to youthful curiosity, and is rather more theoretical in his atti- 
tude. He aims at getting principles before his pupils, especially the principle 
that society is an organism, and that individuals are members of the social body. 
He thinks, apparently, a little too often of the teacher rather than of the pupil, 
and his book may herein find the limit of its serviceableness. Nevertheless, his 
study is only relatively theoretical in its character. He aims to avoid techni- 
cality as such, is more successful than Mr. Jackson in escaping the paths that 





may lead to an inconvenient sort of casuistry in the discussions of the school- 
room, and brings his pupils face to face with a wide range of moral fact. 

Mr. Benjamin Comegys has printed an adaptation and abbreviation of the once 
noted “* Rollo Code of Morals,” with some new chapters added. Jacob Abbott 
and his “ Rollo” formed a great part of the moral training of our American 
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youth in a generation not yet wholly departed from the earth, and his work in its 
new dress will, at all events, be no wholly unwelcome visitor. 

President Seelye’s “ Duty” is founded on the thought that “there can be no 
abiding basis of morality altogether separate from religion,’”’ but seeks to avoid 
altogether any sectarianism. 

8. Professor Wendell’s book on Cotton Mather cannot properly be estimated 
as an historical study, except by an expert in its own field. It is very highly 
interesting to the student of ethical facts as an exceptionally painstaking and, so 
far as a non-expert can judge it by internal evidence, a faithful portrait of the 
inner life of the “ Puritan Priest,’ written with a full sense of the paradox in- 
volved in this very title, and in the assurance that, in the long run, “ Protestant- 
ism can have no priesthood.”” Professor Wendell gives himself over with the 
utmost devotion to picturing his hero’s moods and struggles. Their story is told, 
as largely as possible, in Cotton Mather’s own words; and the whole book adds 
most valuable documents to the now so extensive history of mysticism, as well 
as to the tale of the inevitable struggle in a proud and self-willed soul, between 
this mysticism and the temperament which made other men call Mather a vain 
pretender. The tender sympathy, the delicate psychological skill, and the clear 
literary style of the biographer give the reader every aid in making Mather’s 
acquaintance. The treatment of the witchcraft delusion, in Chapter IV., is in- 
troduced and much affected by a curious hypothesis of Professor Wendell’s own, 
concerning the explanation of these phenomena,—an hypothesis as ingenious as 
it is, in the present state of our knowledge, unpersuasive. But it is at least 
worthy of consideration. 

The foregoing brief notices form the beginning of a report on such current 
American literature as is of interest to students of ethics. It is the reviewer’s 
intention to continue and extend the undertaking in the July number. The 
necessarily narrow limits of space and time at my disposal must excuse the curt- 
ness of speech which may here and there be manifest. 

JostAH Royce. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE PENALE. Par G. Tarde, Paris. G. Masson, 1890. Biblio- 
théque de Criminologie. 

This book is the work of a philosophical magistrate who applies the resources 
of a very keen intellect to the study of social and criminal questions. It con- 
tains both a criticism of the ideas which have been circulated and received with 
favor during the last few years by the school known as that of criminal anthro- 
pology, and a statement of his personal ideas. Full of insight of all sorts, it is 
nevertheless somewhat involved and diffuse, and the reader has some difficulty 
in grasping the principal outlines of the book. In a word, it does not seem 
very systematic; but it is eminently suggestive. The author warns us, however, 
that his theories are concerned with three different questions. First of all, an 
attempt to reconcile moral responsibility and determinism, conscience and 
science, which the notion of free-will had appeared to separate by an impassable 
gulf. Next, and especially, an explanation of the criminal side of society, in 
conformity with a general point of view which the author has endeavored to 
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apply to the several aspects of social life, in another book “ The Laws of Imita- 
tion.” Finally, there is the indication of some legislative and punitory reforms 


which are the practical conclusions of his theoretical premises. 
In spite of this attempt at division, the analysis of the book is very difficult. 


It is composed of nine chapters, of which these are the titles: 1. “ Preliminary 


Considerations” (in which the author chiefly seeks the causes of the present 


crisis in the state of the penal law, causes which are partly the same as those of 


the crisis in morals); 2. “ Positivist School” (and under this perhaps ill-chosen 
title he designates the new Italian school of criminal anthropology, of which 
the most illustrious members are Messrs. Lombroso, Enrico Ferri, and Garafalo) ; 
3. “The Theory of Moral Responsibility” (in which is found a criticism as to 
moral responsibility from a new point of view); 4. ‘‘ The Theory of Irresponsi- 
bility” (studied successively under the following heads: madness, drunkenness, 
hypnotism, old age, the moral “ revival,’”’ surrender to the domination of others ; 
and which serves as a counterpoise to the theory of responsibility, put forward 
in the preceding chapter); 5. “ The Criminal” (who, according to the author, 
is neither a madman nora savage reappearing among us by a phenomenon of 
atavism, nor an epileptic in spite of what there may be fundamentally true in 
this idea: the criminal type is a professional type, this is the formula in which 
M. Tarde’s theory is summed up) ; 6. ‘‘ Crime”’ (studied in its physical, physiolog- 
ical, and social causes, the two latter far more important than the first) ; 7. “ Trial;”’ 
8. « Punishment ;” 9. “ The Penalty of Death”’ (it is especially these last chapters 
which contain the indication of the legislative and punitory reforms suggested 
by the author). This brief enumeration is quite insufficient to give an idea of 
the extreme abundance of ingenious and nearly always original thought which 
is the great merit of this book. We will here examine only two of our author’s 
theories: first, that of responsibility, then that of crime and the criminal. M. 
Tarde maintains that the name and notion of responsibility should be preserved, 
and yet he thinks it impossible to continue to ground it upon the belief in free- 
will, “‘a belief shattered by the progress of scientific determinism.” So he 
seeks another basis for moral and social responsibility, and he claims to have 
found it in “ individual identity” joined to “ social similitude.”” In order that a 
person may be responsible for an action attributed to him, it is necessary and it 
suffices that, on the one hand, he is really identical with the author of the 
action, and on the other hand, that he belongs to some extent to the same social 
grade as the person who has been affected by the act, and as those who make 
him accountable. According to the author, the idea of free-will has a theological 
origin. ‘It arose, and necessarily arose, at an epoch when the idea of the in- 
definite and absolute culpability of the sinner was predominant. If to be guilty 
of an act means to cause it, it follows that to be absolutely and indefinitely 
guilty with regard to all, without any restriction,—as is necessary to justify the 
notion of eternal damnation,—means, to be the absolute and first cause of the 
action, or in other words, the free cause, beyond which one can go no further in 
the chain of cause and effect. Liberty in this sense is a creative power ex nihilo, 
a divine attribute bestowed upon man. The free agent confronts and can frus- 
trate God; he is in reality a little deity evolved from the greater. But if, instead 
of an absolute and unlimited culpability, we are concerned with a culpability 
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which is relative or limited like everything real and positive, then a causality 
itself relative and limited—what is called a secondary causality—is sufficient. 
To this extent liberty becomes a useless postulate. M. Tarde’s theory is chiefly 
psychological and sociological; yet it involves a metaphysical postulate, viz., 
that the Ego is a reality. Here is a passage in which this is eloquently formu- 
lated, and which we quote in full in spite of its length, because it will furnish 
an idea of the author’s style: ‘‘I challenge any one to discover the slightest 
ground which is not illusory, for the strong scientific prejudice which sets up as 
a dogma the fundamenta! homogeneity of the elements, the infinity and eternity 
of this disheartening monotony. It is an illusion to slowly evolve the variation 
of the theme, of the sensible from the insensible, through the asserted mutability 
of the homogeneous, differentiated, no one knows how. All laws are the agents 
of regularity and consequently of uniformity ; were they exercised upon materials 
already regular and uniform, we ask whence could result the slightest note of har- 
mony in the midst of the universal psalmody ? There can be no doubt about it; so 
that matter, energy, force, this so-called omnipotent insensibility, owes its omnipo- 
tence solely to the conflicting sensibilities, working separately and each for its 
own end, of which itis composed. Hence originality, hence liberty, hence in- 
dividual reality. Without this, what good would be the individual, a superfluous 
copy of an already superabundant edition? Each individual, no doubt, has his 
individual mark; and his mark, his original identity from birth to death, is 
caused by the persistence of some foremost element which, set in motion, it is 
true, and influenced by others, and even owing to their joint action nearly all 
its stored-up power, its inherent force available at any moment, has none the 
less appropriated, by stamping them with its seal, all these outward actions. One 
cannot, indeed, say that—at the moment when this element arises in the Ego 
and thus revealing itself more clearly to the consciousness, becomes determined 
—it would have been possible that it should determine itself otherwise; but one 
may say that, in willing this act, it makes it é¢s own, and it is precisely because the 
act was not capable of being different that it is its own. Underneath all indi- 
vidual existence, therefore, if the individual does really exist, there is something 
very distinctive, which seeks to extend itself, to become universalized, something 
also which seeks to live, that is, to last.’ 

M. Tarde endeavors to verify his theory that responsibility is based upon in- 
dividual identity and social similitude, first by the historic evolution of the penal 
law, and secondly by a survey of the different degrees of responsibility; and it 
must be owned that he renders it at any rate plausible. Thus, madness makes 
us irresponsible, because it makes us unlike others, because it a/iena¢es us from 
them,—that is to say, it makes us foreign to ourselves. Here I can only draw 
qttention to the very curious pages of the author on the relative irresponsibility 
of great men, of converts, of despots, etc. The article devoted to the causes of 
icrime should also be carefully studied. Here M. Tarde gives a general criti- 
icism of the fundamental principles of his sociology. Now, according to him, 
the explanatory cause of all social phenomena is imitation. He studies its 
effects with singular acuteness, whether they are exercised upon the masses or 
in the family, and he thus distinguishes between the “‘ imitation fashion,’’ which 
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he notices especially in towns, and the “ imitation custom,’ which is the pecu- 
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liarity of the country. The chief law of imitation is that its influence passes 
from superiors to inferiors. Hence, the action of aristocracies; hence also that 
of capitals and large towns. ‘ However strange it may appear, there are serious 
reasons for affirming that the vice and crime localized to-day in the lowest ranks 
of society have descended from the upper classes.”” Again, “‘ one may now see 
how crime is propagated from large towns to the country, from the capital to 
the provinces, and how capitals and large towns exercise an irresistible attraction 
on countrymen and provincials who have lost caste or fallen into vice, and who 
hasten thither to get civilized after their fashion, a new method of raising them- 
selves in the social scale.” Also while contrasting urban and rural criminality, 
the author observes that the second tends more and more to resemble the first, 
and to become confounded with it. Here may be found considerations most 
worthy of attention, upon the evolutionary changes of that form of criminality 
which, proud, vindictive, and passionate as it originally was, has assumed a 
more and more voluptuous, calculating, and covetous character. The same ten- 
dency is again met with in art and industry, and from the same general causes, 
* which in every social order have caused in civilized as compared with barbarous 
man the predominance of calculation over passion, of the wish for comfort over 
pride.” 

The application of the sociological method revives in the same way the 
question of trial and evidence in criminal affairs: it shows that the “ ¢rial by 
ordeaf’ (the judicial duel), torture, trial by jury, arbitration, are the successive 
links in one and the same chain, substituted one for another by the all power- 
ful action of imitation, first fashion, then custom. We must call attention toa 
very forcible criticism on the institution of juries, and the proposed reforms for 
replacing them (the creation of a criminal magistracy absolutely distinct from the 
civil magistracy, and of scientific inquests). But we must stop, for, at almost 
every page of this book, new questions crop up, new ideas, to which full justice 
could not be done without trespassing on our limited space. One might almost 
say that the greatest fault of the book is that it is too richin thought; but, of 
all faults, this is certainly the rarest and the easiest to forgive. 

E. BorrRac. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By J. S. Mackenzie. Glasgow: 

J. Maclehose & Sons. 

Perhaps one chief reason why there are so few professed students of social 
philosophy is that even among highly-educated people, taking the ordinary 
acceptation of that term, very few are convinced there is such a thing as social 
philosophy, and fewer still have any clear notion what it is. While this fact 
gives a peculiar value to a work like Mr. Mackenzie’s as a satisfaction of a want 
which ought to be a need, it imposes upon the writer a duty from which writers 
of text-books upon most studies are comparatively free,—that of claiming, and 
even to some extent of reclaiming, from neighboring realms of science the 
territory which it can establish as its rightful domain. It may be said at once 
that Mr. Mackenzie, in the opening chapter of his remarkable book, has shown 
great skill and metaphysical tact in this delicate operation of tracing the bearings 
of social philosophy to the bordering subjects of ethics, politics, and economics, 
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and in making good its claim to the title philosophy. One of the chief merits 
of the chapter consists in the frank, repeated admission that precise definition is 
impossible, that there exist no real boundary-lines between such studies, each of 
which intrudes upon the others, with varying degrees of pressure, at innumer- 
able points. So, too, he brings out fearlessly that which is often deemed a re- 
proach against philosophy, but which is, in truth, her special intellectual badge 
and character,—the sense of incompleteness, the “ unsatisfying” feeling which 
attends the closest and fullest study. ‘ For philosophy, as we have already said, 
is the serpent of eternity, and within its circle there can be neither beginning 
nor conclusion, except the idea of a system which is both; any other beginning 
and any other conclusion must be wrong. The true philosopher will know that 
the truth of philosophy is not a truth which is grasped, but a truth which is 
an inspiring ideal,—an ideal which shows through at every point in the growth 
of our knowledge, but which can never be perfectly grasped till the system of 
the universe is seen in its completeness.” (P. 35.) 

A social philosophy necessitates an ideal of social unity. To give clearness 
to this ideal as a true motive-force of history is the most important part of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s work. He shows that of the four ideals of social life which pre- 
sent themselves as possible in social evolution, the “ organic”’ is the one towards 
which we are now advancing. The organic view stands not as a compromise, 
but as a logical mean between the “ monadistic’” view, commonly known as 
“individualism,” and the “ monistic’”? view, which is “‘communism.” ‘ The 
organic view is that which regards the rights of the individual as inseparable 
from his obligations to his society, and his obligations as equally inseparable from 
his rights,—each being but a different aspect of the demands of his nature from 
him as a being who cannot but be social.’”? (P. 134.) 

This distinction is of prime importance, and marks the clear, philosophical 
conception which gives value to Mr. Mackenzie’s treatment, the idea that in 
social progress neither logical nor historical priority is to be conceded to the 
individual or to the state, but that the growth of the individual is one with that 
of his society, as the branch of a tree with that of the stem. But, though Mr. 
Mackenzie gives a convincing justification of his use of the term “ organic’”’ as 
applied to social growth, he is careful to protect himself from errors likely to 
arise from the exclusively physiological associations of the term he employs. 
Against the danger of too rigorous definition, I have said, Mr. Mackenzie is 
generally well on his guard. In his excellent examination of “ mechanical” and 
“organic” unity, he is wise to insist upon the fact that ‘there is no sharp line 
of separation between the various forms of unity.” 

In his extremely valuable chapter upon “ The Social Ideal,”” Mr. Mackenzie 
devotes some of his best thought to a consideration of the difficulties and 
dangers of socialism. This is not, however, because he is opposed to the gradual 
strengthening of social bonds, but rather because he clearly reads the forces of 
the age as making towards this socialism, and rightly considets it more urgent 
that we should investigate the barriers and pitfalls which are on our actual 
historic line of progress than those which would beset us if we were moving 
towards some other goal, such as the “monadistic” goal of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. 
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To say that Mr. Mackenzie wields easily, almost gayly, a great weight of 
learning, is to indicate one of the minor merits of this truly remarkable book. 
He has collected and put in his chapters much of the best that has been thought 
and said by others upon the many topics which come under his survey. But, 
though he quotes wisely and often, his quotations by no means usurp the place 
of plums ina philosophic pudding. Many of Mr. Mackenzie’s own sentences 
will compare, for condensed force and brilliancy of literary setting, with many 
of the best he quotes. But these epigrams are not used, as is too often the 
case, to shirk criticism by hiding rifts in the process of argument. The proper 
place of wit and epigram is in illustration or summary of arguments already 
given. Mr. Mackenzie, especially in the opening chapters of his work, pursues 
his task of denunciation with a bare, relentless severity of logic which can only 
be enjoyed by those who recognize the urgent need for this close knife-play of 
metaphysics. 

Mr. Mackenzie appears to me amply justified, in his later chapters, in passing 
a little beyond the strict limits assigned to social philosophy in Chapter I. A 
bare statement of principles, however accurate, would hardly suffice in a study 
whose definition from other studies is so difficult. Hence a frequent descent 
into the region of particular illustrations is required to mark the true, substantial 
contents of the subject, as well as to indicate its bearings with regard to the 
surrounding regions of ethics, politics, and economics. 

Thus, the Jong discussion entitled “‘ The Elements of Social Progress’”’ can- 
not be regarded as a mere appendage, but as an integral part of a scheme of 
study in social philosophy. Dealing with the perfection of social machinery 
and personal development, Mr. Mackenzie does not attempt to adequately discuss 
the problems of co-operation and profit-sharing, the population question, dis- 
criminate charity, and forms of government and education. He is concerned 
only to set these various and intricate problems in the light afforded by the social 
philosophy he has introduced, in order to see them in the order and proportion 
which they so sadly lack as they are thrust upon us in the hap-hazard of ordinary 
reading. But in briefly touching these subjects he makes some extremely sug- 
gestive remarks. Two, at least, bearing upon education, deserve quotation. In 
speaking of the personal services of man to man as one of the necessities of the 
moral life, he says, ‘‘ It is in such instances as this that we are made aware that 
the moral life is the most subtle and exquisite of the fine arts and requires a 
genius for its right accomplishment,’’—an admirable illustration of the merging 
in the highest point of moral life of those two forms of the ideal called the good 
and the beautiful, which on a lower level of life may seem so widely divergent. 
The other remark is a “ practical” criticism upon the blindness of the higher 
education of our country. Speaking of the English universities, Mr. Mackenzie 
remarks, ‘‘ What naturally concerns the social philosopher most deeply is the 
absence of any adequate recognition of the study of social science, including 
economics, politics, and the theory of education.” (P. 357.) 

It is, indeed, not unnatural that, beginning his discussion of social progress 
with a setting of industrial problems, he should end with a statement of edu- 
cational aims and needs, for education is nothing less than character in working, 
the process of self-realization in the individual as in the state. 
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An adequate survey of so large and important a work is here impossible. It 
must suffice to say that Mr. Mackenzie has approached his subject along that 
road of idealism by which alone it is accessible, and that he has given the 
clearest, brightest, and soundest exposition accessible to English students. Finally, 
there is no trace in Mr. Mackenzie’s work of that spirit of ‘ academicism” 
which withers the life out of many of the subtlest intelligences bred in our 
universities, the spirit which is always balancing to produce an equipoise, afraid 
lest strong judgment should be mistaken for rashness or partiality, and who, 
removed from the stress and strain of practical life, necessary for good philosophy 
as for all other human work, cultivate in its place a holy calm of philosophic 
indifference, which allows no good works to issue. 

OHN A. Hosson. 


A PLEA FoR LIBERTY. Edited by Thomas Mackay. Second Edition. Lon- 

don: John Murray, 1891. 

The feelings of satisfaction which this book on the whole inspires cannot be 
said to be unmixed. It makes out, no doubt, a heavy case against Socialism 
and excessive Collectivism. But in several places the reader feels that more 
might have been made of the position, and that the victory is due to the weak- 
ness of the adversary, more than to good strategy on the part of the individualist 
leaders. 

This volume consists of thirteen essays of very varying merits. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer contributes an introduction, written with his usual clearness and bril- 
liancy. It admits frankly the evils which at present beset competitive industry, 
and makes its chief point out of the increased slavery which a Socialistic system 
would involve for the worker. Mr. Spencer predicts a tyrannous bureaucracy, 
and points to the complaints already made in trade-unions to this effect. (The 
great tendency of democracies to distrust their leaders may perhaps lead us to 
doubt if these complaints mean much.) The common objection has been the 
reverse of Mr. Spencer’s,—that a democratic Socialism would not leave enough 
freedom to the captains of industry. The path runs, in fact, between the two 
dangers, and any deviation on either side would be almost sure to be disastrous. 

Mr. Robertson on the Impracticability of Socialism is clear, but not very original. 
It might have been better if he could have found room for some demonstration 
that Socialism was not only impracticable but unnecessary. One of the strongest 
weapons of Socialism is its cry that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer, and a summary of Mr. Giffen’s telling statistics on this point seems 
wanted to complete the consideration of the question. The doctrine of distri- 
bution according to ‘social labor times,” which Mr. Robertson attacks, quoting 
it from Schaffle’s “‘ Quintessence,” is now, we believe, abandoned by the leading 
English Socialists. 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s article on the Limits of Liberty is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting piece of work in the book. His attempt to prove inductively the law that 

state interference tends to decrease in extensity and increase in intensity is 
thoughtful and forcible. He wisely rejects the tempting, but dangerous, attempt 
to find some general formula which will limit the functions of the state, and 
works a posteriori with very interesting results. 
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Mr. Howell devotes his essay on Liberty for Labor to careful discrimination. 
He approves of further legislation on protection from, and compensation for, 
injuries received by workmen, holding, apparently, that, even in bargains between 
economic equals, a man has no right to contract to undergo preventable dangers. 
He also demands more sanitary legislation, but protests against a compulsory 
eight hours’ day, and objects to the extension of the factory acts to home in- 
dustries. He appears to think that the latter would be driven out of the field by 
them. Without any great originality, Mr. Howell’s views are well put, and de- 
rive much importance from his position. On the closing of the books of the 
Docker’s Union he says, “ The monopoly of the land, or the Upper Chamber of 
the Legislature, sinks into insignificance by the side of this unexampled piece of 
wicked stupidity on the part of the new leaders, the apostles of the new trade- 
unionism.” 

Mr. Fairfield brings heavy charges against State Socialism in the Antipodes, 
It seems impossible for any one to say anything on Australasian politics without 
receiving an immediate contradiction. In some cases, however, Mr. Fairfield 
has succeeded in making damaging attacks on the state socialists by taking their 
own admissions. The essays, on the Discontent of the Working Classes, by Mr. 
Vincent, on the Housing of the Working Classes, by Mr. Raffalovich, and on 
Investment, by the editor, contain some interesting economic facts, but do not 
contribute much to the discussion of the general principle. 

Mr. Millar’s essay on the post-office is perhaps the weakest in the book. In 
his argument for private enterprise he neglects to consider that the saving effected 
by a single postal service is so great that private companies would inevitably 
combine, and that the result would be a monopoly whose profits would go, not 
as now to the state, but to private individuals. And the comparison of the cost 
of telegrams sent by railways on their own service with those sent by the post- 
office, completely ignores the fact that the railway companies have to deliver their 
messages by hand at various distances. 

The treatment of Free Education, by Mr. Alford, and of Free Libraries, by Mr. 
O’Brien, calls for no special notice. Mr. Beauchamp Gordon tells clearly and 
well the failure of the act of 1886 to control electric lighting. This essay is in- 
teresting as an illustration of the truth that the attempt to throw indefinite bur- 
dens on capital in the interest of the public can only succeed with capital already 
specialized, and only then at the cost of stopping all influx of fresh capital into 
the harassed trade. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert ends the book with a rather disappointing essay on the 
True Line of Deliverance, in the course of which he professes a belief that the 
Wages Fund Theory is not as dead as has been supposed. If this sort of eco- 
nomics is all that the defenders of individualism have to give us, it is time to 
congratulate the Socialists. It is no longer possible to retort ad homines that 
people who believe in Marx have no right to quarrel with the densest ignorance 
of economics. Whatever may be thought of Fabian applications, the knowledge 
of economics possessed by the younger Socialist leaders is such as to render Mr. 
Herbert’s antiquarianism a grave danger to the side with which he is connected. 
J. Exits McTaGcarr. 
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Trigs AT TRUTH. By Arnold White, author of “ Problems of a Great City,” 
etc. London: Isbister & Co., 1891. Pp. x., 150. 


This book consists, in the main, of a series of short articles contributed to the 
“Echo.” It deals with such subjects as Strikes, Socialism, Sweating, Pauper 
Immigration, Colonization, etc. Mr. White writes in an earnest spirit which is 
worthy of all praise; his views are clear and decided. The general idea he seeks 
to express is that “the tender and personal charity appropriate and indeed due to 
individual misery by each of us, is calamitous when applied by the State to misery 
in the mass. Emotiona! benevolence applied to misery in the mass creates the 
evils it blindly seeks to destroy. Benevolence by government is more cruel 
than inexorable law.’’ Speaking of “Gifts to the Distressed,” he says, “ Untu- 
tored emotion has wrought even more harm than deliberate wrong, because it 





perpetuates evils it wishes to destroy. Goodness of motive is no criterion of 
goodness of deed. Sorrow and misery in the mass require scientific treatment 
from which emotion is cast out.” As a consequence the writer objects to our 
present Poor Law as an “ immoral compromise,” holding that relief of pain is 
not the function of the State; its function is to govern wisely, impartially, up- 
rightly. Now, whatever truth there may be in these sweeping assertions, no one 
could well argue that it is more than a half-truth. 

With many of the author’s views we are in hearty sympathy, such as his in- 








sistence on individual responsibility, on moral changes, on so limiting competi- 
tion that profits shall not be derived from the misery, degradation, or death of 
others, on the rights and important place of labor unions, on the evils of adul- 
teration. In his views on these subjects there is nothing particularly new; but he 
puts what he has to say in a clear and interesting way. On the subject of Coloni- 
| zation there are some practical remarks which are worthy of attention, though 
one may not agree with the first principle he jays down,—that all foreign pauper 
immigration should first be legally prohibited. It is doubtful whether “a couple 
of Gardner guns, used with smokeless powder, would be a very effective 


” 


answer to Socialism ;’’ still more so, whether, as a nation, we are destined “ to 


become an abomination.”’ If so, we shall not have perished without a prophet’s 
warning. R. A. DUuFF. 
DreEt MONATE FABRIKARBEITER UND HANDWERKSBURSCHE: EINE PRAKTISCHE 

StupiE. Von Paul Géhre, Kandidaten der Theologie, Generalsekretér der 

evangelisch-socialen Congresses in Berlin. Zweiter Zehntausend. Leipzig: Fr. 

Wilh. Grunow. 1891. (222S.) 

A judicious man once remarked that those who intended to prepare them- 
selves for the calling of ethical teachers shouid, for a time, share the life of 
manual laborers. It would have a good and lasting influence on their head and 
heart. The author of this meritorious study has adopted this course, and the 
beneficial effect plainly shows itself. He says that during the years he was devot- 
ing himself to the social question from a religious and clerical stand-point, he was 
especially prevented from gaining a clear insight and a sound judgment by one 
thing,—a too meagre knowledge of real life, of the actual condition of those on 
whose account we havea social, a labor question. It is true there is an abundant 
literature upon the subject ; but who can guarantee that it corresponds to reality ? 
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How could one obtain reliable and full knowledge of the views of the working 
classes, of their material desires, of their intellectual, moral, and religious character ? 
“The best, directest, though not the most convenient, thing to do,” he remarks, 
** was for me to go myself, unknown, among the people, to hear with my own ears 
and see with my own eyes how it stands with them; to experience with them 
their needs, their cares, their joys, their daily monotonous lives ; to become familiar 
with the longing of their souls, their desire for freedom, property and pleasure, 
and to discover for myself the inmost motives of their actions.’”” Thus, in June, 
1890, he went to Chemnitz, the centre of the manufacturing industry of Saxony, 
and joined the ranks of the common day-laborers. For nearly three months he 


lived among them as one of them, unknown, and with hardly any intercourse with 


his equals. He worked with them in a large machine-shop eleven hours every 
day; ate, drank, and dwelt with them; passed his evenings in their company, 
and took part in their Sunday recreations. In this way he obtained abundant ma- 


terial to form an opinion about the condition of the laborers, which he presents in 
the book before us. The book is dedicated to his “‘ fellow-workers in the factory,” 


in order to express to them his resolution to devote his life to the service of their 


cause. 

The eight chapters of the book have the following titles: My Way; The Ma- 
terial Condition of my Fellow-Workers ; Work in the Factory; Agitation of the 
Social Democracy; The Social and Political Views of my Fellow- Workers; Cul- 
ture and Christianity ; Moral Conditions; Resultsand Demands. The conclusion 
to which his life in the factory has led the author is that factory work is “ an activity 
that strains and wears out every energy, and may be ranked, if not higher, yet 
equal to any kind of hard intellectual work. It is a kind of labor that requires 
the best effort of a man’s strength, and it is this effort, and not the success, the 
larger and smaller profit derived from it, which is the true moral standard for 
its valuation.” He also conceived a high opinion of the intellectual ability of 
manufacturing hands. He found among his fellows ‘‘a number of such skil- 
ful and ready speakers, with such acute and practical judgment, that he silently 
listened, with feelings of admiration and shame, to these plain weavers, locksmiths, 
and manual laborers, whose eloquence, resolute reasoning and appearance could 
be equalled by only a small number of persons of average education. In regard 
to the Social-Democratic movement he says, “In spite of everything that is 
morally objectionable and intellectually unripe in this movement, in spite of the 
serious and dangerous explosive material which it undeniably contains, it still 
has so much sound force, and such fresh blood pulsates in its veins, that, if 
rightly treated and influenced, it may yet be trained and become a significant 
factor in the progressive development of our civilization, with the favor and bless- 
ing of God.” 

German Social-Democracy, the author thinks, “can no more be abolished 
to-day than the modern labor movement in general. On the contrary, it is my 
well-considered opinion that it will grow in the future, that it will spread in many 
rural districts especially. . . . It has, as it seems to me, become an historical ne- 
cessity.’’ The labor question—this is his conclusion—is “ no mere bread and but- 
ter question.” “ What is it that has for decades inspired the great mass in this 
general conflict? It is, above all, the intense desire, on the part of the whole 
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factory population, for a higher esteem and appreciation ; also, in contradistinction 
to political equality, which is merely formal, it is a desire for practical social 
equality; it is the belief that, in spite of all obstacles, a better order of economic 
production is possible, and an instinctive feeling that the working class, just 
growing into independence, are destined to bring about this better order through 
the democratic pressure of the masses, who are already represented in Parliament. 
It is the ardent desire that they, in this approaching economic order, should be 
no longer merely the silently-obeying, mute, unthinking tools of a superior will, 
—not only obedient machines, but men who co-operate with force and originality, 
—not merely hands but also heads. Itis the irrepressible longing for greater intel- 
lectual liberty, the demand for the benefits of education and knowledge, and for 
greater insight into the highest and deepest problems of the human soul.” 

“The social desires and dreams of that party,” the author thinks, “should as 
little trouble the church as the concern for the maintenance of the present con- 
ditions and for the existence of the prevalent form of government. To the 
church and its ministers it is immaterial whether they work in a feudal, /azssez 
faire, or socialistic state. The church does not exist for the state, but for the 
men who dwell in it. And, therefore, what does it matter to us, whether in the 
distant or near future the most radical socialistic state should arise, or the 
mobilization of all citizens in labor battalions should become an actual reality ? 
Then we, ‘ Evangelical Ministers,’ would also join their ranks; then we, too, 
would work our four or six hours in the factory, in the mines, upon the farm, 
and the remaining twenty hours of the day we would preach, like the apos- 
tles, the gospel of our Lord freely and forcibly to every one who would 
listen. But we are still far from the realization of that ideal. Our task is to 
reach a great aim, which is nearer to us, namely, to prevent Social-Democracy 
from becoming completely Anti-Christian. Through our efforts the principle 
must be realized, that a Social-Democrat may be a Christian, and a Christian a 
Social-Democrat.”” 

This interesting and important work is distinguished by the objectivity of its 
treatment, and the specific Christian stand-point of the author will not keep any 
judicious person from enjoying the book. May it not only find other “tens of 
thousands” of readers, but may the author’s appeal to his contemporaries and 
colleagues also meet witha hearty response. ‘I urgently entreat them,” he says, 
“to follow my example, singly or with others, without disguise, and for no other 
purpose than to become familiar with the life of their poorer fellow-men, to learn 
their condition, their thoughts, their cares, and their desires ; to show them by such 
sacrifice the love and esteem which is due to them, and in future, while filling 
the office of the ministry, to take their side earnestly and without prejudice, when- 
ever they are in the right.” 

Another noteworthy essay upon the social question by an opponent of Social- 
Democracy is the “ Open Letter,’ which Karl Jentsch addressed to the President 
von Kunowski, under the title ‘‘ Wird das Elend siegen ?’”’ Leipzig, Eduard 
Baldamus, 1891 (49 S.), as an answer to his book “ Wird die Socialdemokratie 
siegen ?”” The attention of those who favor the existing economic order is 
especially called to this essay. 

G. von GIz¥cKI. 
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Die SocIALE FRAGE EINE SITTLICHE FRAGE. Von Dr. Theobald Ziegler, 
Professor der Philosophie in Strassburg. Zweite Auflage. Stuttgart: G. I. 
Géschen. 1891. (183 S.) 

This little book is one of the many happy signs that there is at present a de- 
sire to change the existing economic order, not only among the millions who 
personally suffer under it, but also among those who are favored by it; for the 
latter perceive that a change is necessary, and they are willing to do all in their 
power to help bring it about. The extent to which the ruling classes are willing 
to co-operate will determine whether the impending change will be accomplished 
peaceably or by force. 

The author is one of those who really have sympathy with the “ weary and 
heavy-laden,” and who are aware that they are wronged, and that to help them 
is not an act of charity, but a duty and an obligation. He is, therefore, not a 
representative of class morality, and he is free from class prejudice. ‘‘ We want 
a morality of the people and not a morality of the ruling class,”’ he declares, 

Professor Ziegler is a socialist, but not a social democrat. He says, “ Our aim 
is to overcome egoistic individualism by an ethical socialism.” And he does 
not seem to doubt that this aim will some time be reached, for he remarks, “‘ The 
Socialists are not lacking in a faith which gives a blissful hope, nor without an 
ideal which inspires them with enthusiasm.’”? We learn from history this one 
thing: “That faith and idealism have always been the strongest forces and 
have always succeeded in maintaining their cause.” Professor Ziegler 
praises the social-democrats for their idealism, for their courage and resist- 
ance; but in his opinion they lack “the spirit of subordination and disci- 
pline, and respect for all things that are intellectual and sacred. Their 
utopias have two defects,—they have no historical sense and no insight into 
the human heart and its laws.” Against Bellamy’s idea that the prospect 
of material gain as a motive to public-spirited conduct should be abolished, 
he remarks, “ This would only mean that, in the future, we should walk 
upon one leg, while heretofore we have used two; but the use of one leg 
is not walking, it is only hopping and hobbling.” But Bellamy, in “ Looking 
Backward,” and in his weekly paper, 7he New Nation, has said many things 
which meet this objection. Professor Ziegler recommends “slow procedure and 
a gradual transformation.” ‘ To-day,’”’ he remarks, “the new national and 
social order, described in the book, would find a generation without any prepa- 
ration or education for it, and would therefore necessarily contain from its very 
beginning the germs of death. Herein lies the weakness of all socialistic 
utopias, and the fundamental defect of proceeding from without to within, a 
course exclusively recommended and preferred by social democrats.” But the 
danger of a new social order being introduced “in a night” is really very small. 
The power of individualism is still so great that the advance of socialism will 
necessarily take place gradually. To recognize and desire a good and to know 
that it can only be approached gradually are not antagonistic to one another. 

This little work is divided into seven chapters, which treat of “ Individualism 
and Socialism ;’’ ‘‘Socialistic Utopias;” ‘The Way to Social Peace; ‘State 
and Church, Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism ;” ‘The Family and Woman,— 
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the Woman Question ;” “ oe and Charity, ne and Happiness ;’’ “ The 
Problem of our Population.” 

It concludes with an appeal to the feeling of responsibility in the reader. 
The author only intended to treat the moral side of the Social question, and he 
has, in fact, only partially done this, but, as far as he goes, we follow him with 
appreciation. We wish a wide circulation for the interesting little book. 


G. v. G. 


DIE ETHISCHE BEDEUTUNG DER FRAUENBEWEGUNG. Vortrag, gehalten am 
30. Sept., 1889,in Erfurt, auf der 15. Generalversammlung des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Frauenvereins. Von Helene Lange. Berlin: L. Oehmigke (R. 
Appelius), 1889. (23 S.) 


The meritorious author, whose work on “ Frauenbildung”’ * has met with gen- 
eral approval, shows in the excellent address before us the moral justification of 
the Woman’s Rights Movement, still condemned from so many quarters. The 
entire change in this century of the facilities of earning a livelihood, and of the 
ways of living, leaves woman, for the first time, without protection in the struggle 
for existence, and compels her to encounter it with her own efforts. The neces- 
sary consequence of this is the emancipation of woman, giving her a position 
equal to that of man, investing her with human rights. This movement repre- 
sents a great advance in civilization and the benefits it will yield are entirely be- 
yond calculation. The highest moral ideal, namely, the development of a truly 
cultivated and independent personality, is no longer the exclusive privilege of 
man, and in consequence of this husband and wife will become companions and 
helpmeets in a higher sense than ever before, and woman will be better fitted for 
the task which modern times impose upon her as the educator of youth. The 
elevation of one-half of the human race raises the other half to a higher level. 
In no very distant time the good and righteous cause which the author repre- 
sents will surely win a decided victory; and, first of all, the struggle for higher 
education, still denied to women in so many states, will be successful. 

Let me take this opportunity to mention two other excellent writings of 
Fraulein Lange: “Rede zur Erdffnung der Realkurse fiir Frauen,” Berlin, L. 
Oehmigke’s Verlag (R. Appelius), 1889, 23 S.,and, by the same publisher, “ Die 
héhere Madchenschule und ihre Bestimmung, Begleitschrift zu einer Petition an 
das preussiche Unterrichtsministerium an das preussiche Abgeordnetenhaus, 


1888."" (67 S.) 


Diz STELLUNG DER FRAU IM OFFENTLICHEN LEBEN. Zwei Vortrage, gehalten 
von C. W. Kambli, Pfarrer in St. Gallen, St. Gallen und Leipzig: Yost, 
Kreutzer & Co., 1890. (68 S.) 


The well-known clergyman of St. Gallen takes, in the main, the same point of | 


view as Fraulein Lange. He is right in saying that, in treating this subject, the 
injurious effect of an uncritical worship of the letter of the Bible becomes evi- 
dent and prevents a right understanding of its =— The Christian — of 


*An English edition has recently been published under the title ‘‘ The ¢ Higher Education of 
Women in Europe,” by Helene Lange. Translated by L. R. Klemm, Ph:D. 
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the Fatherhood of God, which attributes an infinite value to each human soul, 
implies the equal rights of man and woman, a truth unfortunately not recog- 
nized by many Christians. It is true, says the author, woman has a specific 
calling in the family. But how many women there are who remain unmarried 
and are severed from all family connections. Should all their lives be counted 
failures? Then it would be better for them never to have been born. The only 
means of escaping this inevitable conclusion is to grant to woman an indepen- 
dent position in her relation to man, and to recognize that her life has a purpose 
of its own, in so far as this may be said of any human personality. The author 
calculates that in Germany there are five millions of unmarried women, who are 
obliged temporarily or permanently to gain their own livelihood, besides to some 
extent supporting others. What then is to be thought of the conscientiousness 
of those who intensify the struggle of women for existence, by excluding them 
from all remunerative occupation ? ‘It is often alleged,” the author says, “ that 
the health of women would be threatened by extending their sphere of work ; 
but so long as people look on unconcerned and see women ruining their 
health, working in mines, in factories, at sewing, as waitresses, and in the whirl- 
pool of social pleasures, it can hardly be believed that any benevolent care would 
keep them from risking their healthin any satisfactory and remunerative calling, 
Let it be openly confessed, it is the fear of competition that so often induces 
men, so far as they are able, to exclude women from new and especially intel- 
lectual callings.” What gives man a better right to existence than woman ? 
Is it might? In ethics might is not superior to right. 

Women, it is said, are not able to pursue all kinds of callings. But woman’s 
real capability, like that of human beings in general, can only be determined by 
practical test. Hence the author demands that all callings should be open to 
women. When they find they are not able to compete with men they will not 
try it. They will improve public life in so far as they participate in it. The 
author closes his valuable essay with the following words: ‘‘ The emancipation 
of woman means no danger to man, but it will increase twofold the intellectual 
and spiritual power at the service of mankind.” 





G. v. G. 


Der Luxus NACH SEINER SITTLICHEN UND SOCIALEN BEDEUTUNG. Von C. 
W. Kambli, Pfarrer in St. Gallen. Frauenfeld: I. Huber, 1890. (208 S.) 
This work of Pfarrer Kambli may be recommended. He has treated his sub- 

ject in a judicious and exhaustive way. The author defines luxury in general 

as “ the application of property beyond the limits of necessity to uses that give 
pleasure.” Only narrow-mindedness, he says, can regard it absolutely as a sin. 

Luxury is a necessary result of civilization and an important factor in its progress. 

The author acknowledges that there is a refined and justifiable luxury which well 

befits even a Christian. He who has no sense for pleasure and joy, he declares, 

will be stunted in his spiritual life, and, although he may be proficient in science 
or business, he will be of no benefit to others. It is certainly the more urgent 
moral duty to warn against an excess of luxury than against the suppression of 
its justifiable enjoyment. The latter so accords with human nature that there 
is no danger that it will be neglected. Luxury becomes objectionable if it dis- 
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regards the natural order of human wants, and seeks the merely pleasurable 
above what is necessary and salutary, if it serves pride and wantonness and 
causes a neglect of the welfare of others. 

After discussing the opinions of ancient and modern writers on luxury, the 
author speaks of luxury in modes of living, in eating and drinking, in decoration 
and dress, in dwelling, etc., and then of the luxury of intellectual and social 
pleasures. G. v. G. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By Alfred Caldecott, M.A. London: 

Murray, 1891. 

This is a volume of the “ University Extension Manuals,” edited by Professor 
Knight. The book is of course mainly historical, but it is a history written by 
one who is also a student of ethics. The ethical tone of it may be indicated by 
an extract with reference to the treatment of barbarous peoples by the English. 
“ Looking back,” says Mr. Caldecott, “‘ over this whole history it does not appear 
satisfactory to our ideas of morality and humanity, to say nothing of Christian 
charity, for us to seek palliation or justification for our treatment of these nature- 
peoples, especially in America and Australia, by referring to the necessity for the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for life. Man, as a spiritual being, cannot 
be judged by reference to the laws of the non-spiritual sphere of being. And 
that the spiritual principles of justice, kindness, and human brotherliness would 
have yielded different results is (1) certain on abstract principles, and (2) con- 
firmed by many isolated instances, notably the brightest spot in all the history, the 
method of Penn and the Colonists of Pennsylvania, and (3) ratified by the 
comparative success in this century since higher principles have been both in- 
voked and made effective. Where justice and charity have been combined, 
where courtesy and trust have been our weapons, even with high-spirited peoples, 
response has not been lacking on their part. The past is irrevocable, and in 
the future men must move on. Some of these peoples are plainly passing away : 
they are unable to live when called upon to make a sudden and almost a spas- 
modic effort to live in a higher stage of culture. But even for them it is not 
difficult to determine what should be our attitude. What is our conduct to the 
sick and dying among ourselves ? all the alleviations and comforts we can think 
of are placed cheerfully at their disposal. Let it be so for these sick and dying 
tribes. Let us work gently as in the sick-chaméber, and be ministers to their 
closing years in comfort, patience, and tenderness.’’ This last remark seems to 
suggest a somewhat treacherous analogy. The book (as a whole) seems well 
adapted for its purpose, and will be of distinct interest to students of the phi- 
losophy of history. 

J. S. M. 


L’EVOLUTION JURIDIQUE DANS LES DIVERSES RACES HUMAINES. Par Ch. 
Letourneau, Secrétaire-général de la Société d’Anthropologie, Professeur 
a l’Ecole d’ Anthropologie. Paris: Secrosnier et Babé, 1891. Pp. 513. 

Dr. Ch. Letourneau, professor in the School of Anthropology in Paris, attempts 
in his former works: ‘“‘ The Evolution of Morality ” (1887), “ The Evolution 

of Marriage and the Family’’ (1888), “ The Evolution of Property” (1889), 
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“ Political Evolution in the various Human Races” (1890), and in his recent 
book, “ Juridical Evolution,” to reconstruct the scale of the moral development 
of mankind. For this purpose he utilizes the rich material of anthropological 
and sociological facts known at the present time, brings together and interprets 
the laws, institutions, customs, etc., of the various human races, beginning with 
the lowest, and does not omit at the end to rapidly forecast the moral future of 
man. In his last work the author first points out (chap. i.) “ the origins of right,” 
demonstrating its biological root, and describing its embryonic development. In 
the second chapter he sets forth the most rudimentary forms of right (“justice 
among republican tribes’). In the six following chapters he describes justice 
in the different monarchies (monarchical tribes, barbaric monarchies, large and 
small; justice in China). 

The author next analyzes justice among the Berberic races (chap. ix.), among 
the Arabs (chap. x.), Hebraic justice (chap. xi.), justice in India and Persia 
(chap. xii.), justice in Greece (chap. xiii.), in ancient Rome (chaps. xiv., xv.), 
among the barbarous Aryans (chap. xvi.), then justice among the Germans 
(chap. xvii.), and, finally, feudal justice (chap. xviii.). 

In the last chapter the author draws the conclusion which naturally follows 
the facts he has given: ‘‘ The very imperfect sense of justice, actually prevailing 
to-day in the brains of most of those who have but little culture, is only a result 
of the life of their ancestors, a slow and painful acquisition, a psychical trans- 
formation, an idealization of the need of vengeance.’’ (P. 488.) 

This need manifested itself at first with continual regularity, in the form of 
retaliation, then in that of pecuniary compensation, which was given first to the 
injured person, then to the chief, the state. This last form of compensation did 
away with the primitive desire for vengeance, the individual having no longer 
any hope for material advantages for himself. When the state charged itself 
with the prosecution of crimes, the idea of abstract impersonal justice began to 
take shape in the minds of men. Henceforth it was organized society itself 
which took revenge, and not the injured individual. 

The punishment of criminals is still to-day looked upon as social revenge. 
“ Our tribunals,” the author truly remarks, “ have not ceased to regard them- 
selves as more or less charged with a mission of revenge; our courts are still 
inspired by a vague sentiment of legal wrath, a feeble echo of the ancient a/ion 
of primitive races.” But juridical evolution will not stop at this phase. The 
author foresees the time when the courts will no longer punish. ‘“ They will 
only do the work of social preservation and, if possible, of education.” (P. 
511.) The great importance and unquestionable usefulness of this book and of 
the works of Dr. Letourneau in general,»consist in the abundance of historical 
and sociological material, in the enormous accumulation of facts which support 
the author’s assertions and conclusions. His patient collection and judicious co- 
ordination of evidences will undoubtedly render a great service in the construc- 

tion of ethical science. And, looked at from an ethical point of view, a more 
exact knowledge of the past morals of mankind will greatly increase faith in the 
possibility of attaining, in the future, a moral ideal that will be purer and more 
elevated than that which prevails at present. It is in this way that the ethical 
movement which comes to us from America—the great culture movement of 
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our time—will be able to explain in history its actual success and the hope of its 
future victory. T. GAVANESCUL. 
University of Tassy, Roumania. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY SINCE KANT, AND ITS 
PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1825. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Berlin. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. Pp. xii., 403. 

This work, as the general editor of the ‘‘ Philosophical Library’ points out, 
is not a translation in the ordinary sense. It was specially written for the series 
to which it belongs, and was produced first in English dress from the author’s 
manuscript, under the most careful supervision, Naturally, in these circum- 
stances, the highest expectations regarding it were raised, not only among philo- 
sophical students, but also in theological circles. Perhaps those anticipations 
were too high; certain it is they cannot be said to have been completely realized. 
Not that a scholar of Dr. Pfleiderer’s power and skill has produced a work un- 
worthy of his reputation. But, since his “ Religionsphilosophie,” we judge him 
by a standard which could be applied to few others. The expectation had been 
for a final work on this momentous period in the evolution of religious thought, 
—final, that is, for the present generation,—even although it was remarked that 
an absolutely final judgment could not yet be pronounced, the movement being 
still in progress. Taken as a whole, the book is partly satisfactory, partly un- 
satisfactory. In its wide learning and critical penetration, as in its luminous 
treatment of certain writers, it cannot soon be surpassed. The easy mastery 
with which our author threads his way among the tangled mazes of German 
theological thought is impressive, more especially in the Third Book, where Dr. 
Pfleiderer is on his own chosen ground of “ Biblical and Historical Theology.” 
His acute critica! penetration, again, is seen in his criticism of Hegel, and in his 
fine appreciation of Schleiermacher’s true historical position. Here, indeed, he 
is expounding once more his own relationship to those two writers. The ex- 
planation of the historical influence which ought to be accorded to the Glauzé- 
enslehre is admirable; it is not only of the highest interest, it is also thoroughly 
fair. The essential ethical element in religion here receives just the kind of 
recognition which we should have expected from the author of the clear mono- 
graph, “ Religion und Moral.’ And we can only express disappointment that 
Dr. Pfleiderer did not continue the treatment here accorded to Schleiermacher in 
other cases. He has too frequently forgotten that the truest theologians must, in 
the first place, possess religious affinities. He often tends to set the head in au- 
thority over the heart, and thus to mistake, or rather to minimize, those with whom 
he is not in agreement. A current of this kind can, for example, be detected in 
his treatment of Christian von Hofmann (pp. 173-177). But once more, on the 
other side, his account of thinkers with whom he sympathizes is often admirable. 
A. E. Biedermann (pp. 137-145) is fully and fairly appreciated; so too, though 
in a lesser degree, is F. C. Baur; and Vatke also receives the recognition, which 
too few have been willing to accord him, even although, strangely enough, it is 
granted only within the limits of critical theology. In the English section, fur- 
ther, Maurice, T. H. Green, and Dr. John Caird receive just attention. The 
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work, accordingly, must be regarded as of high value, partly on account of its 
author’s intimate familiarity with the complex problem of German theology, and 
partly on account of the independent attitude which his eclecticism enables him 
to adopt. He is not irrevocably committed to any philosophical theory. But, 
as a result of this, the interest of the work on the grounds mentioned, is much 
more for the professed theologian than for the readers of a journal such as this, 
Yet, for the ethical worker, as for the theologian, it has some obvious defects 
which unfortunately detract from its value as the last word on the subject. 

I have already hinted at Dr. Pfleiderer’s tendency to pass over those with whom 
he cannot sympathize, those, principally, to whom the ethical element in religion, 
especially on the side of faith, appeals most. This is illustrated on a large scale 
in the ground plan of thebook. There is toomuch selection, and even when the 
selections have been made, their subdivision is not always satisfactory. If there 
be one thing more than another that may be taken as proved by Dr. Pfleiderer, it 
is that since Hegel 2// German theology worthy of the name has been rational 
theology. Yet, in the course of the treatment, we find ourselves continually 
asking whether, as is professed, we are being presented with the actual develop- 
ment of this theological progress, or only with a limited series of instances which 
are regarded as eminently illustrative of it. The truth seems to be that Dr. 
Pfleiderer had not fully decided with himself which of the two courses to adopt. 
The result is that, unconsciously, he is swayed by his own preconceived ideas to 
choose the latter alternative when he supposes himself to be carrying out the 
former. Omissions are made, some men are forced into prominence, and others 
relegated to comparative obscurity in a manner which, if the title “* Develop- 
ment” is to be retained, can only be called unsatisfactory. Why, to take some 
instances at a venture, should Stahl, Thomasius, and Baumgarten, among many 
others who might be named, be wholly suppressed? Surely Dr. Pfleiderer 
would hardly have us conclude that they were outside the development of 
rational theology. Nay, rather they were in its very midst. Was not Stahl the 
founder of a school, and is not his “ Philosophie des Rechts’’ full of rational ele- 
ments? Thomasius’s “ Christ’s Person and Work’ may have been “ dogmatic,” 
but his doctrine of xévwore is highly “ speculative,” and had important results. 
While in Baumgarten’s life have we not a microcosm of the development which 
had been proceeding in the macrocosm of which he was a part? And if it be 
unjustifiable to omit the Neo-Lutherans, the suppression of such mediating theo- 
logians as Beyschlag and Bunsen is equally unfortunate. So too, and in a 
special sense, is the absence of F. H. R. Frank, whose “ System der christlichen 
Wahrheit” is—in opposition to the Neo-Kantian agnosticism—as “ speculative,” 
in the best meaning of the term, as it well could be. Passing from this, many 
will consider that too much importance is assigned to Biedermann, No theologian 
ever gave freer scope to the abstract and intellectual as opposed to the personal 
and ethical interests of theology; hardly any, if some fantastic extremists be 
excepted, ever divorced it more completely from the human elements on which 
religion ultimately depends. But Dr. Pfleiderer sympathizes with his freedom 
from dogmatic as distinct from philosophical presuppositions; hence the result. 
Finally, in this connection, the mere references to men of such importance as 
Baader (p. 145), Hiiller (p. 124), Stade (p. 176), and Harnack (p. 299) are at once 
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inadequate and tantalizing. It might no doubt be urged that, within the limits at 
disposal, it was impossible to discuss all writers. Were this the case, it would 
have been preferable to have altered the method, and to have abandoned any 
attempt to trace historical development in individuals, substituting for it a dis- 
cussion of principles only, and using special writers in illustration of them. 
This would have obviated the somewhat curious subdivisions which, to take a 
case, result in the classification of the author of “ Stille Stunde’ with Strauss, 
Feuerbach, Biedermann, and Weisse. The great majority of these omissions 
in detail can easily be supplied in a second edition, and the work thus rendered 
at once worthier of its author’s name, and fitter to fill an acknowledged gap in 
literature. 

The one hundred pages devoted to the development of theology in Great 
Britain since 1825 are naturally full of interest. They enable us to see ourselves 
as others see us; and in this aspect of it they are luminous and remarkably well 
informed. But Dr. Pfleiderer obviously finds this part of his task by far the more 
difficult; and, asa consequence, his execution of it is not equal to his discussion 
of his own countrymen. To begin with, the method which he adopts constantly 
stands in his way. He devotes rather more than one-half of the space at his 
disposal to a review of “the schools of philosophy in their relation to theology.”’ 
Now, however fruitful such an inquiry might be with respect to German the- 
vlogy, it is almost misleading when applied to English theologians. No doubt 
here, as in Germany, philosophy and theology overlap. But such are the social 
and educational conditions of the British people that the two do not necessarily 
stand in organic relationship with one another. Dr. Pfleiderer is continually 
puzzled by this, and his German attitude not infrequently places men and move- 
ments somewhat out of their proper perspective. He has failed to understand that 
theology is not taught in Britain as it is at the German universities, or, to take 
another parallel, as philosophy is at the Scottish universities. In Eng!and its 
chief professors and its most promising students are, first, members of the 
Anglican Church, or Unitarians, or, say, adherents of the Congregational churches, 
and, secondarily, theologians. In Scotland practically all theological professors 
and students are Presbyterians in the first place, and theologians afterwards. In 
other words, theology has certain ecclesiastical presuppositions, and is deeply 
affected by them, just as is German theology by its philosophical implications. 
Consequently, although Dr. Pfleiderer’s review is in many respects remarkable, 
its results are distorted by non-appreciation of this fact. I find, for example, 
that fifteen pages (336-350), or about one-sixth of the entire discussion, are de- 
voted to the elucidation of movements which have produced but one book that 
can be considered theological, and even this single volume is very largely philo- 
sophical, While, on the other hand, simply because they have no articulated 
relation to general philosophy, theological specialists like Plumptre, Mr. J. B. 
Crozier, Professors Dods, Milligan, and Salmond, and critical experts like Pro- 
fessors Cheyne, Sanday, and Driver,—in short, the men who make our theology, 
—are most of them not even referred to. To any one who is familiar with the 
living theology of Great Britain this is little short of absurd. And, even within 
the sphere of philosophical influence, where this has had clear effect in the for- 
mation of theological opinion, the names of Buckle, and, more remarkable, of 
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Dr. A. M. Fairbairn are passed over. The Cambridge school, led by Lightfoot, 
which has done so much for New Testament inquiry, does not suffer this complete 
extinction. But it is strange to the English mind to learn that Lightfoot’s fame, 
or, rather, want of it, rests exclusively upon some ephemeral contributions to the 
Contemporary Review, which were called forth by a long-since discredited 
work. Dr. Pfleiderer’s want of living contact with the conditions of English 
theological thought is nowhere more aptly illustrated than in the closing sen- 
tences of his book. ‘The place where Green and Hatch labored and cast the 
light of philosophical and historical knowledge cannot fall back again into the 
night of the Middle Ages. The days of a Newman and a Pusey are forever past 
for Oxford and for England.” “ Zux Mundi” and “ Science and the Faith” 
made almost immediate reply to this prophecy, a reply which affords very ample 
food for reflection to those who would chronicle the development of theology 
in Great Britain. “The High Church bees had carried off the honey from 


Green’s hive.” 


—_ 
7 


. M. WENLEY. 


Dit LEBENSANSCHAUUNG DER GROSSEN DENKERN: EINE ENTWICKLUNSGE- 
SCHICHTE DES LEBENSPROBLEM DER MENSCHHEIT VON PLATO BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig, 1890. 490. S. 

When the logical premises of the Hegelian system were abandoned, important 
changes necessarily followed in that field, so successfully cultivated by the 
Hegelian school,—the history of philosophy. It was impossible henceforth to 
treat the development of philosophical thought merely as a logical-metaphysical 
process evolving by an inherent necessity. Though recognizing an inner neces- 
sity and sequence in the development of philosophy, it was nevertheless observed 
that its development was brought about by men, and that these men might have 
been influenced by other than logical motives in forming their individual theories 
of the universe. Especially the most general conceptions of the worth of life, 
of the place of man in the world, of his relation to God and to his fellow-men, 
thought in part illogical, were recognized as very important preliminary con- 
ditions, and consequently as factors of the highest significance in the building 
up of systems of philosophy. An exhaustive presentation of them is the skil- 
fully-executed task of the work under consideration. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. It is not the author’s opinion that the development of philosophy 
should be explained by the purely subjective moods in which the thinkers have 
framed their theories of the world, instead of by the strictly logical method of 
treatment formerly in vogue. Just herein lies the value of the book, that it 
shows how these apparently subjective moods, especially of the greatest thinkers, 
result from the solution of universal problems; how general convictions con- 
cerning man and the universe are caused by the ethical problems which are 
peculiar to each time, and which, upon high penalty, must be solved; how from 
this point of view the great systems are to be regarded as the different methods 
which men have employed in order to solve the ethical problems before them. 
On the other hand, this work shows that there never has been any problem of 
vital importance which has not received expression in the fundamental ethical 


principles of each great system. In this light the history of philosophy appears 
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as the quintessence not only of the scientific but of the entire mental life of 
mankind, 

The gravest fault we have to anticipate is that the author limits himself to a 
consideration of the great systems. Although the treatment is thus simplified, 
the greater interest of the reader to learn about all the various ramifications and 
transitions of philosophy, which appear with each new formulation of the prob- 
lems of life, remains unsatisfied by this book. We hope to see an equally 
thorough treatment of this phase of the subject. This hope is justified by the 
fact that the only chapter which goes somewhat more into detail—‘* The Recon- 
ciliation of Christianity with Hellenism”—is by far the most successful and 
interesting of all. 

Objection might perhaps be made to the author’s attempt to establish for our 
time a distinction between “the new” and “the modern,” or if not against the 


distinction itself, yet against the way in which it is carried out. It is only possible 
} g ) y} 


to consider these forces,—the new” and “the modern” as parallel currents, 


if we regard the spirit of criticism as the specific criterion of the ‘*modern” 
mind. But neither is this possible, nor does the spirit of criticism fully charac- 
terize the modern mind, if it is to be distinguished at all from “the new.” 
Eq 


opinion, does not do justice to the scientific work of the present time. But 


ually objectionable is the pessimism expressed at the conclusion, which, in my 








since these slight objections are all that we have to bring against the book, after 
reading it, we shall not make a mistake in declaring it to be a very valuable 
treatise upon the history of philosophy, especially of its ethical features, and we 
desire to express to the author our sincere thanks for much instruction and in- 
spiration. PAUL HENSEL. 


Strassburg University. 


SYSTEM DER ETHIK, MIT EINEM UMRISS DER STAATS UND GESELLSCHAFTSLEHRE 
Von Friedrich Paulsen, a.o. Professor an der Universitat Berlin. Zweite 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1891. Pp. xvi. 907. 

The second edition of Professor Paulsen’s Ethics, the first of which was dis- 
cussed in vol. i., No. 1, p. 124 of this journal, shows, so far as I have noticed, 
no essential deviation in any direction from the stand-point taken in the first 
edition. 

In this edition this excellent and valuable work has been better finished in its 
details, and some parts have been more fully elaborated. As the author points 
out in his preface, the second book has been thoroughly revised and its funda- 
mental conceptions have been more precisely stated. But the changes made 
will not, as it seems to me, modify the judgment passed on the first edition. It 
might be called a Theodicy in a grand style, since it endeavors to show that 
there always has been and is “a soul of goodness in things evil.” If we take 
into account, furthermore, the author’s belief that mankind as a whole neither 
grows happier nor better, we need not be surprised at the conservative tone which 
runs through the whole work. The book shows only slight indications of the 
warmth and passion of an ethical reformer. 

In the first edition there were wanting, as it seems to me, two important chap- 
expounded to us so forcibly by the late 


ters: One upon the “ Ethics of Belief, 
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lamented Clifford, and another upon ‘“ Duties towards Animals.”’ Professor Paul- 
sen has not deemed it necessary to supply this omission. He defends with great 
vigor his fundamental ethical theory, which he calls teleological, both against 
hedonistic utilitarianism and intuitional formalism. His criticism of hedonism 
is indeed one of the best that I have seen, yet he does not seem to me to have 
made good his objections against it. 

The author firmly maintains the opinion that morality is essentially con- 
nected with religion,—that is to say, with faith in a transcendental world. Ac- 
cording to him, religious indifference results from a defect in spiritual develop- 
ment, which he, like Rousseau, especially attributes to city life. He believes 
that ‘“‘the best minds always have been and will be the most receptive to 
religious impressions.” A people cannot, in his opinion, live without religion. 
But “religion can have no permanent existence if it contradicts the funda- 
mental conceptions of science.” Professor Paulsen casually observes (page 398, 
note) that the Societies for Ethical Culture are the realization of the idea, out- 
lined in Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography of a “ united party for virtue ;” 
yet he overlooks the fact that Franklin’s creed begins with the words: ‘ There 
is one God, who made all things. That He governs the world by His provi- 
dence; that He ought to be worshipped by adoration, prayers, and thanks- 
giving,”—whereas the Ethical Societies do not require any such profession. 

This interesting and instructive work will undoubtedly find an increasing 
number of readers and admirers. a TAs, 
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ERRATA. Vol. II. 
Page 176, ninth line from top, for “ better” read “ both.” 
Page 264, twelfth line from top, for “Carlyle at bottom is Puritan,” read 
“Carlyle, at bottom a Puritan.” 
Page 267, nineteenth line from top, for “ dealt’’ read ‘ dwelt.” 
Page 268, eighth line from bottom, for “ talent’”’ read “ latent.” 











SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 

The Second Annual Session of the School of Applied Ethics 
will open at Plymouth, Mass., Wednesday, July 6, and con- 
tinue six weeks. We can make at present only a general an- 
nouncement of the course of lectures to be given. 

I. Economics.—In this department there will be the fol- 
* lewing courses: Changes in Theory of Political Economy 
since Mill, Professor H. C. Adams, University of Michigan; 
Theory of Social Progress, Professor F. H. Giddings, Bryn 
Mawr College; Function of Philanthropy in Social Progress, 
Father Huntington, of New York, and Miss Addams, of 
Chicago; Function of Law in Social Progress, Professor F. 
W. Taussig, Harvard University; Statistical Presentation of 
Industrial and Social Questions, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Critical Study 
of the Labor Problem and the Monopoly Problem, Professor 
H. C. Adams. 

II. History oF Reticions.—In this department the week- 
day lectures will be devoted tothe study of the religious ideas of 
the Hebrews. There will be six courses, of five lectures each, 
as follows: The Prophets, by Professor Moore, of Andover; 
Persian Influence on Judaism, by Dr. Jackson, of Columbia 
College; The Ritual Law, by Professor Jastrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; The Psalms, by Dr. Peters, of New 
York ; The Wisdom-books, by Professor Toy, of Harvard 
University ; The Talmud, by Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago. The 
Sunday afternoon lectures will deal in general with the rela- 
tion of religion to the social questions of the day. 

III. Eruics——The principal course in this department will 
be given by William Wallace, M. A. Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Oxford, England. It will consist of 
fifteen lectures on Variations of the Moral Standard, illus- 
trated by the History of Ethical Theories. The shorter 
courses will probably include an historical treatment of the 
Relation of Church and State by Professor Burgess, of Co- 
lumbia College ; the Temperance Question; the Idea of Jus- 
tice; and the Moral Evolution of our Political Institutions. 

S. Burns WEsTON, Secretary, 
118 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
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